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Cook sinks, Mowlam soars 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE troubled first 
year in office of 
the Foreign Sec- 
retary, Robin 
Cook, has so dam- 
aged his standing 
that he is now as unpopular 
among the voters as Harriet 
Harman, according to today's 
Guardian/ ICM opinion poll. 

The poll also shows that the 
public believes that the Min- 
ister without Portfolio, Peter 
Mandelson, should be left 
without a seat in the Cabinet 
as his reputation among the 
voters is currently even 
worse than that of Lord Ir- 
vine, the Lord Chancellor. 

The Guardian/ICM cabinet 


ratings also show that the 
leading lights of Tony Blair's 
Cabinet are extremely popu- 
lar among the electorate with 
the Northern Ireland Secre- 
tary, Mo Mowlam, even out- 
shining the Prime Minister 
himself. 

The publication of the poll 
coincides with speculation 
within the Government's own 
r anks that Mr Blair’s first 
cabinet reshuffle could come 
within days rather than 
weeks. 

It Is widely expected that 
the Public Services Minister, 
David Clark, and the Trans- 
port Secretary, Gavin Strang, 
face demotion from the Cabi- 
net with Treasury minister 
Alistair Darling being among 
the front-runners to replace 
them. 



ICM asked the voters 
whether they were satisfied 
with the job done by the 13 
frontline cabinet ministers 
plus Mr Mandelson, who is 
widely considered to be 
knocking on the door. 

The results show that Ms 
Mowlam's plunge Into the 


complexities of the peace pro- 
cess while recovering from a 
brain tumour hais impressed 
the voters most — even more 
than Mr Blair, whose ap- 
proval ratings break all pre- 
vious records for prime min- 
isters in office. 

Ms Mowlam's +64 rating 


represents 74 per cent of vot- 
ers saying they are satisfied 
with the job she has done in 
the past year and only 10 per 
cent dissatisfied. 

Thirteen per cent said, they 
did not have an opinion on 
her performance, indicating 
that she has been a highly 


“visible” minister. Tbe 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
the Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw and the Education Sec- 
retary, David Bhmkett, are 
among the most popular. Mr 
Blunkett's whose net satisfac- 
tion rate is +39 per cent 
places him among this lead- 
ing group. 

Then comes a middle rank 
of cabinet ministers in terms 
of popularity. Leading this 
group is the Deputy Prime 
Minister, John Prescott, with 
+25 per rent; followed by the 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary, Margaret Beckett, at +20 
per cent — though she bad a 
high '‘invisibility” factor 
with 39 per cent saying they 
had no opinion on her 
peformance. 

Hard on her ii p»k is Clare 


Short (+19 per cent) but sur- 
prisingly she also shares a 
high “invisibility*' rating 
with 43 per cent not able to 
rate her performance. 

A strong Indication that 
Labour is in trouble over 
health comes with the low 
ranking of Frank Dobson 
who is regarded as a strong 
performer within 

Westminster. 

This is not shared among 
the voters who give him a net 
rating of only +13 per cent 

Women are more hostile to 
Mr Cook than men. suggest- 
ing that the adverse publicity 
over his marriage break-up 
may also be a crucial factor in 
his fall from popularity. Al- 
though Labour voters con- 
tinue to believe he is doing a 
good job by a margin of two to 


one, Tory voters are highly 
critical with 69 per cent say- 
ing they are dissatisfied with 
his performance. Not even 
Harriet Harman, who is ex- 
pected to be demoted to David 
Clark’s post from her job in 
social security, excites quite 
sucb strong feelings among 
Tory supporters. 

Mr Mandelson will be dis- 
mayed to learn that be not 
only has a worse performance 
rating than Lord Irvine but 
be is also less “visible" than 
the Lord Chancellor in the 
public's mind. There is. how- 
ever, a silver lining for the 
Minister without Portfolio — 
he appears to be popular 
among the young. Tbe 18 to 
24s were the only age group to 
say on balance he was doing a 
good job. 


Heads together 



Presidents Fidel Castro of Cuba and Nelson Mandela of South Africa at a ceremony marking the 5oth anniversary of GATT, during the ministerial 

conference of the World Trade Organisation in Geneva yesterday Analysis, page u photographs patrkxavxxat 

Nurses tobefree^nd^reafterSaud^aidon 


Lucy Patton 


T WO British nurses 
jailed in Saudi Arabia 
after the murder of a 
colleague are to be freed 
with a pardon by 
Fahd, it was confirmed last 
night ■ . 

Ucfile McLauchlan and 
Deborah Parry, jailed in 
December 1996 after their 
arrest for the muriaf 
Australian Yvonne Gilford, 
should be home in the next 
couple of days, the Saudi 
ambassador said in a state- 
ment in London last night. 


Gbazt Algosaibi's state- 
ment said: “In response to a 
petition, from tbe families 
of the two British nurses 
convicted of murder in 
Saadi Arabia, the custodian 
of the Two Holy Mosques, 
Tttwgr Fahd bln Abdul- Aziz, 
issued an order commuting 
the sentence of the two 
nurses to the period they 
have already spent in jail 
and ordering their release. 

“According to the judi- 
cial laws of Saudi . Arabia 
when the next of kin in a 
murder case waives the 
right to retribution, the 
court can impose a discre- 


tionary jail sentence which 
the king can commute. 

“This is what happened 
in this case. 

T expect the two nurses 
to be back in the UK in the 
next couple of days.” 

Saudi police said Parry, 
aged 39, from Alton, Hamp- 
shire, who is unmarried, 
was having a lesbian 
relationship with Ms 
Gilford. 

Parry, police said, was 
the prime mover in the 
murder, and McLauchla n 
her accomplice. 

McLauchlan. aged 32. 
from Dundee, had left the 


United Kingdom under a 
cbmd after reports that she 
had been dismissed from a 
nursing post for misbeha- 
viour — a suggestion her 
family was keen to scotch. 

McLauchlan bud planned 
to many her flancd, Grant 
Ferrle, . In February last 
year. The couple finally 
married in a Saudi court- 
room complex in a “unique 
and unprecedented cere- 
mony”. 

The woman the British 
nurses were accused of 
murdering was described 
as “one of the last Florence 
Nightingales”. Ms Gilford. 


aged 55, arrived is Saudi 
Arabia to work as a senior 
theatre nurse several 
months before the Britons. 

She had worked around 
the world, and . bad repor- 
tedly moved to the Middle 
East because she believed it 
to be a safer place to live. 

It is known she be- 
friended Parry and 
McLauchlan when they ar- 
rived. but little else of their 
relationship is known. 
Claims that she was In- 
volved in a lesbian relation- 
ship with Parry were vehe- 
mently denied by her 
brother, Frank Gilford. 


GPs offered 
crisis talks 


David Brindto, Sodal 
Services Correspondent 



A REBELLION by 
family doctors 
against tbe Gov- 
ernment's plans to 
reform the 
National Health Service last 
night forced ministers to ac- 
knowledge the depth of con- 
cerns and offer talks on one of 
the key flashpoints. 

The move, which failed to 
Impress doctors’ leaders, came 
ahead of publication today of a 
study — based on the biggest 
consultation exercise in the 
history of the service — sug- 
gesting that doubts about tbe 
plans go well beyond GPs. 

With health ministers al- 
ready on the rack over hospi- 
tal waiting lists — certain to 
hit a record high tomorrow 
when the latest figures for 
England are announced — 
they cannot afford a ftill-scale 
clash over plans that were 
Wiled as saving tbe NHS and 
ending its internal market. 

Unless the row is defused. It 
could set off an acrimonious 
showdown at the GPs’ annual 
conference next month, a 
week before celebrations 
marking the 50th aniversary 
of the NHS. 

The study, based on tbe 
opinions of almost 3.000 doc- 
tors, nurses, therapists and 
health managers who 
attended 17 seminars 
throughout Britain over the 
past three months, warns that 
ministers most proceed “with 
caution" because of wide- 
spread doubts about the via- 
bility of the plans as they 
stand. 

David Hunter, a co-author 
of the study and professor of 
health policy and manage- 
ment at the Leeds-based 
Nuffield Institute for Health, 
said: “Pr ima ry care practitio- 
ners are very concerned 
about the speed, scale and 
complexity involved in estab- 
lishing primary care groups." 

With the conference due to 
debate non co-operation with 
the Government's plans, the 
odds are stacked still higher 
by growing interest among a 
minority of GPs in going Into 
private practice. 

The first insurance product 
covering femfly doctor ser- 
vices has been launched this 
week by Norwich Union 
Healthcare. 

At an adult premium of £10 
a month, tt is being marketed 
by the company as costing “a 
lot less than many people pay 
to care for their pets”. 

Under the Government’s' 
plans, the commissioning of 
health care is due to be taken 
over next April by “primary 
care groups" led by GPs and 
community nurses. 
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The groups, which will 
replace the current commis- 
sioning roles of health au- 
thorities and fundholding 
doctors, are supposed to be es- 
tablished within the next two 
months. 


Each is intended to repre-' 
sent a population of about 
100,000. 

Although the British Medi- 
cal Association was initially 
enthusiastic about the plans, 
grassroots resistance has 
forced it to become more scep- 
tical and press for concrete 
assurances from ministers on 
questions being raised by Its 
GP members. 

Chief among these are that 
the groups win take responsi- 
bility, and blame for the 
rationing of health care; that 
GPs win end up dipping into 
their fimds for running their 
practices to meet shortfalls in 
funding for their patients' 
treatments; and that the plans 
are being rushed in without 
proper thought and 
preparation. 

Alan Milburn, Health Min- 
ister, last night sought to pla- 
cate the association's GP com- 
mittee, which had demanded 
reassurances ahead of a meet- 
turn to page 3, column 7 
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Tossing a caber 
in the works 



Simon Hoggart 


| HERE was a curiously 
I sombre air to Scottish 

I Questions yesterday. I 
don’t know why. Hearts have ' 
just won the Scottish FA Cop 
— a great victory for a Scottish 
team , though probably the 
last major trophy the Scots 
win win this year.- 

No. it’s all to do with the 
new assembly. Westminster 
now seems so irrelevant to the 
Scottish fixture. An those hit- 
ter arguments about minor 
road- widening schemes, plan- 
ning permission for broken- 
down bothies — all will be 
swept away to the north. As 
Scots will discover soon, self- 
rule can be awfully dulL 

John Maxton (Lab. Glasgow 
Cathcart) wanted to be as- 
sured that the assembly would 
contain “no funny costumes, 
in a multi-religious country 
no prayers, and, now that the 
technology exists, electronic 
voting.” 

Where’s the fun in that? It 
sounds like a weekly meeting 
of sales reps, without the 
laughs. Legislatures ought to 
have some flummery, some 
mumbo- jumbo, a spot of time- 
less tradition, even if it has to 
be invented. 

I would insist that every 
member of the assembly 
dresses in a kilt, the speaker 
wears woad like Mel Gibson in 
Braveheart, and I would insti- 
tute a half-hour sermon at the 
start of every session, prefera- 
bly by a hell-fire Wee Free 
preacher. 

Instead of electronic voting, 
every member would have to 
toss a caber into the “Yes” or 
"No” lobby, while the clerks 
played bagpipe skirls. Parlia- 
ments need a bit of mystique, 
or else they might as well be 
PTA meetings. 


The Tories had turned out 
in some force, though lacking 
any MPs who were elected in 
Scotland they bad to come 

from the glens of Reigate, the 

moors ofBeacansfleld and the 
lochs of south Cambridge- 
shire. One of their front- bench 

spokesmen, Nigel Evans, is a 

Welshman who represents a 

seat In Lancashire. 

They came with a message, 

to be endlessly repeated: that 
the Scottish National Party is 
now ahead ofLabour in Scot- 
land’s opinion polls (by five 
points), and could well be the 
governing party under devo- 
lution. And how Tong would 
the Union last then, eh? 

As Andrew Robathan (Can, 
Blaby) pointed out. Labour's 
Donald Dewar might — in- 
stead of becoming the first 
First Minister of Scotland — 
wind up as its first leader off 
the apposition. Wouldn’t the 
SNP then use procedure to 
weaken the Union? 

(Of course they would, 
cheered on by that large and 
growing ml noriiy ofKngl ish 
people who support Scottish 
independence.) 

Henry McLeish, the devolu- 
tion minister, went all stiff 
and formal." At the end of the 
day, the nation wants Parlia- 
ment to work for then, not for 
any political party.” Really? 
Scottish politics must have 
changed an awful lot in the 
past couple of weeks. 

Calum MacDonald, another 
junior minister on the Scot- 
land beat, tried a joke. Some 
Tory asked him to say there 
would be no nonsense about 
gender balance in the Scottish 
parties. This means having a 
system which requires as 
many women to be elected as 

rrurn 

“The Opposition have man- 
aged gender balance with ex- 
actly zero," he said, to general 
confhsion. What he meant was 
that, with none of their West- 
minster MPs elected in Scot- 
land, the Tories had achieved 
a pefect balance between the 
sexes. 

It was quite a good joke, but 
it had tellen to the groundto lie 
there, still and dead, as pitiful 
as a fledgling lost from the 
nest I know the feeling well. 


Review 


Acting out poetry 
of fear and guilt 


Michael Billington 

HndertotenBecter 

Lyric, Hammersmith 

R OBERT Lepage, the 
Qyebecois magician, is 
very much at home with 
music. This dramatisation of 
Mahler’s setting of five poems 
on the death of children gives 
the songs an emotional con- 
text without destroying their 
musical power. 

Mahler completed this song- 
cycle, based on poems by 
Friedrich Ruckert, in 1904, 
three years before the death of 
his and Alma’s elder daughter. 
Lepage’s version suggests it is 
both eerily prophetic of fixe 
composer’s own experience 
and a universal meditation an 
adult guilt, parental tear and 
rMiriho pd tr ansienc e. 

Lepage presents us from the 
start with a ghostly image: a 
room filled with shrouded fur- 
niture. Silently, the white dust 
covers disappear to disclose a 
mnthur and her flaxen- haired 
daughte r. They are packing 
up their books to go to Amer- 
ica. But, as we cut back in 
time to see the mother 
r ehearsing Mahler ’s song- 
cycle with her pianist and as 
the bookcase is backlit to 
reveal the deck of a ship, we 
get a sense of something omi- 
nous. We know that the moth- 
er’s difficulty with the songs 
presages the death of the child . 

Lepage grids yet another 
rtr- arymtjff lay er tay reminding 
us of Alma Mahler’s injunc- 
tion to her husband not to 


T ORY leader William 
Hague last night 
revealed the depth 
of his hostility to 
further European 
integration when he warned 
that the EU s in gl e currency 
represents “1950s solutions 
for the problems of the 1940s”, 
and could wreck the stability 
of the entire continent 
“The single currency is ir- 
reversible. One could 
oneself trapped In the eco- 
nomic equivalent of a burn- 
ing building with no exits," 
he predicted In terms which 
delighted his Euro-sceptic 
supporters and horrified the 
beleaguered pro-single cur- 
rency wing of his party. 



filss f! 

time But I am certain of one 
tSfnmifwe establish common 

S? at least before, .socba 
%nss develops, we wdl drive 

integration. We are^r 

that limit now. Push poetical 
Son beyond its Lnute and 
you jeopardise the very 
stability and prosperity 
which Europe s post-war 
statements were ^ anxious 
secure,” Mr Hague declared. 


Blair 
back in 
Ulster 
to seal 
peace 
poll 


John Mtrflbl 

Irela nd Corre sp ondent 


T ONY Blair Win return to 
Northern Ireland today 
in a final scramble to 
seal victory for the Yes cam- 
paign at Friday’s referendum 
on the Good Friday Agree- 
ment He win stay overnight, 
and is expected to b e joi ned 
by the Tory leader, w nuam 
Hague. 

Last night David Trimble, 
leader of the Ulster Unionists, 
and John Hume, leader of the 
SDLP, shared a platform — 
for the first tune since the 
agreement was signed-— at a 
concert at the Waterfront Hall 
in Belfast They were given a 
rousing reception by 2JOOO 
Protestant and Catholic chil- 
dren when introduced at the 
end of the concert which fea- 
tured Ash, from Downpatrick, 
Co Down, and U2 from 
Dublin. 

U2*s lead singer, Bono, had 
earlier Joined the two men in 
urging a Yes vote. He said to 
vote No was to play into the 
hands of extremists. 

Mr Trimble said the aim 
was to show that centrist poli- 
tics was the way ahead. “This 
concert is an excellent idea. It 
Indicates the optimism in 
Northern Ireland now and it 
represents the mood of the 
ftrture.” 


“tempt the devfL” by dealing 
with childhood deathl Almost 
seamlessly, the singer and the 
pianist turn into Alma and 
Gustav performing the five 
songs that anticipate their 
own experience. What Is fesci- 
nating is how deftly Lepage 
switches between the historic 
past and the living present 

It also means that by the 
time Rebecca Blankenship, 
initially overlaid with a black 
mourning veU, comes to de- 
liver the songs we are pre- 
pared for their emotional con- 
tent The sight ofHarriet 
Innes as the blithe, blond, in- 
nocent child adds to the sense 
of poignancy. Risks Morri- 
son 's subtitled translation of 
the Ruckert poems helps us to 
grasp the meaning of what is 
being sung. 

Giving music a dramatic 
context is always tricky. For 
me it didn't work with Nell 
Bartlett's relentlessly illustra- 
tive version of Britten's Mi- 
chelangelo sonnets. But it 

comes off here partly because 
taiqntomghtp responds mar- 
vellously to the varied tone of 
the songs: in the one about two 
children out for a hillside 
walk she has exactly the right 
desperate gaiety. The hour- 

long piece also succeeds be- 
cause Lepage's visual context 
goes with the grain ofMah- 
ler’s songs: there is both a 
Jamesian sense of omen and 
an awareness of the moral 
guilt, however unfounded, ex- 
perienced by grieving 
parents. 

This reoiew appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 


Bono, of U2, is flanked by SDLP leader John Hume (left) and Unionist leader David Trimble in calling for a Yes vote 


Ian Paisley, leader of the 
Democratic Unionist Party, 
was dismissive of the concert 
and pointed out that Bono 
had once burned the Union 
Flag on stage in the United 
States. He believed Mr Trim- 
ble and Mr Hume were likely 
to follow suit 

Mr Paisley said: “Mr Trim- 
ble has joined the pan-nation- 
alist front He Is going to rock 
and roIL He is already rock- 
ing anyway, and he win be 
rolling after May 22.” 

Bob McCartney, the UK 
Unionist leader, said: “Mr 
Trimble and Mr Hume make 
very curious bedfellows. One 


could call them the odd 
couple.” 

The latest opinion poll, the 
biggest yet, increased jitters 
among those pushing for a 
comfortable majority for the 
peace deaL The Belfast Tele- 
graph and UTV poll put those 
voting Yes on 52 per cent 
with 20 per cent opposed and 
a quarter undecided. 

But the survey was carried 
out between May 8 to 10, be- 
fore the appearance 10 days 
ago at Sinn Fain's conference 
of the Balcombe Street IRA 
gang, and before loyalist kill- 
er Michael Stone's attendance 
at a political rally. These 


events have badly knocked 
the Yes lobby. 

The Yes vote has dipped 
sharply since a Guardian poll, 
taken soon after the deal was 
struck, suggested that 73 per 
cent of voters were in favour, 
14 per cent against and 13 per 
cent undecided. 

The Irish Times last week 
found 56 per cent backing the 
deaL 25 per cent against and 
19 per cent undecided. Its 
findings were in line with pri- 
vate polling for the Northern 
Ireland Office. 

Mr Blair and Mr Trimble 
believe that anything less 
than a 70 per cent majority 


for the deal would indicate 
Unionists split down the 
middle, and could signal grid- 
lock in the proposed assembly. 

The Belfast Telegraph poll 
Indicated that Protestants 
were split three equal ways 
and Catholics were over- 
wbemlingly in favour of the 
deal 

Mr Trimhle, meanwhile, 
welcomed attempts by Jeffrey 
Donaldson, the Ulster Union- 
ist MP whom Mr B lair had 
tried to tvoo back into the Yes 
campaign, to build bridges. 

Mr Donaldson said he had 
no quarrel with Mr Trimble. 
He confirmed he would be 


PHOTOGRAPH; WILLIAM CHERHV 

voting No but said he would 
rally around Mr Trimble’s 
leadership as long as the 
party adopted a strong posi- 
tion against Sinn Fein taking 
Its places in the power-shar- 
ing executive if the IRA 
felled to decommission its 
weapons. 

Loyalists, meanwhile, were 
being blamed for a crude 
bomb attempt on a tourist 
office in Dublin. It contained 
ball-bearings and would have 
caused serious injury had 
staff felled to spot it. 

VfcUm*s mother, page S; 
Jonathan Froecfland, page 8 


Tax-raising tactics backfire with rise in inflation 


HWKMUIlSOn 
Economics Correspondent 


T HE Government’s at- 
tempts to damp down in- 
flationary pressure by 
raising taxes were in danger 
of backfiring yesterday after 
they led directly to the high- 
est rate of price increases for 
six years. 

Although the Treasury in- 
sisted last month's leap In the 
annual rate of inflation to 4 
per cent from March’s 3.5 per 
cent was “temporary”, there 
were fears that it could be- 
come a benchmark for wage 
bargainers, threatening a 
pay and price spiral 
“We thought there was 
some easing of pay pressure 
as inflation edged down ear- 
lier this year. But with this 
number, bargaining wiQ be 


nudged up for at least a cou- 
ple of months,” said Alastair 
Hatchett at pay experts In- 
come Data Services. 

Simon Briscoe, UK econo- 
mist at finance house Nikko 
Europe, said: “The Chancel- 
lor’s repeated statements 
about how private sector pay 
increases will lead to hig he r 
borrowing rates looks in- 
creasingly odd when it is his 
own policy decisions which 
are forcing up the RFI (retail 
prices index) and pay 
demands.” 

With the key high street 
components of the RPL such 
as household goods and cloth- 
ing, fulling in ApriL the Office 
for National Statistics, which 
publishes the data, said the 
main reason for the rise in 
the headline rate of Inflation 
was Budget tax changes. 

Chief among these was the 
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cut to 10 per cent from 15 per 
cent in mortgage tax relief 
pro-announced in last July’s 
mini-Budget, which added 
0J23 of a percentage point to 


the increase in the annual 
rate of inflation. 

Most of the rest of the rise 
was due to the Budget hikes 
in petrol duty, which also 
contributed to the increase in 
the underlying rate of infla- 
tion, excluding mortgage in- 
terest payments, to 3 per cent 
from 2.6 per cent 

In its quarterly Inflation 
Report, published last week, 
the Bank of England’s Mone- 
tary Policy Committee (MPC), 
which has day-to-day control 
over interest rates, antici- 
pated the upward blip in the 
RPI but said the outlook over 
the next two years was 
' benign. 

Repeating the message yes- 
terday, the Treasury said: 
j “The temporary rise in infla- 
tion was expected this month. 
It’s consistent with the Bud- 
get forecast and the short- 


term impact of Budget tight- 
ening. Our forecast is for 
underlying inflation to fell 
back in July and to re main on 
track to meet the Govern- 
ment’s inflation target over 
the forecast period.” 

However, City analysts said 
the MPC and Treasury would 
be privately worried about 
the danger of a continued 
climb m average earnings, al- 
ready rising at almost 5 per 
cent a year. 

Stephen Lewis, chief econo- 
mist at London Bond Brok- 
ing, warned that further in- 
terest rate rises were likely 
to stop the Government’s 2.5 
per cent target being 
breached. “Hopes for a 'soft 
tending* for the UK economy 
are now fanciful,” he said 

The bad news on inflation 

was offset by separate ONS/ 
Treasury figures showing a 


surprisingly large debt repay- 
ment of £3.4 billion by the 
Government in April at the 
start of the new financial 
year, up from £350 million in 
the same month last year. 

Although the year-on-year 
improvement partly reflected 
an erratically high debt 
repayment by public corpora- 
tions, it was also due to con- 
tinued tight control of piddle 
spending and buoyant -tax 
receipts, pointing to an 
undershoot of the EL3 billion 
budget deficit pencilled in by 
the Treasury for 1998/9. 

Analysts said the Govern- 
ment's fiscal position was 
now on a sustainable long 
term path but cautioned that 
the rapid inflow of tax 
receipts added to overheating 
worries in the short term. 

CKy Notebook, page 12 
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Students’ double bluff 



The Leeds art students in Cayton Bay, Scarborough, yesterday, their stand-in for Estrepona on the Costa del Sol 


PHOTOGRAPHS; TONY BARTHOLOMEW and IAN BRADSHAW 


Life, art and the Costa del Cayton 


Waimnigtt 


L IFE — and art — isn't 
always what it seems. 
Yesterday, 13 stu- 
dents led the way to a 
windowless cabin 
where they had ingeniously 
recreated the Costa del Sol 
and triggered a national de- 
bate on art, morality and the 
youth of today. 

Hie abandoned nightclub, 
named the RendezBoo, at Cay- 
ton Sands, just sooth of Scar- 
borough, along with, two bars 
and a private suburban swim- 
ming pool in Leeds bad suc- 
cessfully hoodwinked six 
dons, 50 guests at an exhibi- 
tion premiere and the local, 
national and international 
media. 

Either in outrage oradmi- 
ratkm, It was forsotten~-that 
the students had taken liter- 
ally instructions to “come up 
with something thought-pro- 
voking” for their third-year 
Fine Art degree project. 
Given a £1,000 grant by Leeds 
student union, and collecting 
another £800 sponsorship, the 
23 had supposedly Formed an 
artistic ensemble called Go- 
ing Places and skived off for a 
week at Estrepona as an ex- 
ample of “performance art” 

”1 did have my suspicions 
but in the wrong direction,” 
said Leeds head of fine art 
Ken Hay. “When the exhibi- 
tion opened in a room empty 
except for a video camera and 
a bowl of sangria, Z thought 
they were going to film their 
lecturers getting drunk.” 

Instead, he and the other 
guests were taken by coach to 
Leeds-Bradford airport, to 
greet the alleged artistic holi- 
daymakers, tanned, relaxed 
and coming out of Customs 
for a celebratory final round 
in the bar. In the general 
amazement, no one thought to 
check whether the group bad 
been cm the charter plane, or 
indeed whether there was a 
charter plane at alL 
“Actually, we’d been hated 
up in oar fiats in Leeds for a 
week, only coining out in dis- 
guise in the evening,” said 
Sarah Thornton, aged 29. “We 


hired a tanning bed and took 
turns on it, and found loca- 
tions for convincing pictures.” 

The most graphic image, 
amid protests about taxpay- 
ers’ money, was of the stu- 
dents loun ging in the sun in 
front of an artistic ‘Spanish 
mural'. “And here it is,” said 
Sian Jones, making her way 
with Susannah Wesley and 
Christian Hersey across the 
RendezBoo’s weedy forecourt 

"Rather Gaudi, we think. 
At any rate it goes with the 
dub's attempt at Yorkshire 
Spanish architecture and its 
rather Moorish tower. An- 
other good thing about this Is 
that it may bring more people 
to Cayton Sands. Art criti- 
cism is much too metropoli- 
tan and Scarborough’s a 
really great place." 

“Art should be available for 
everyone" aricTThS certainly 
has been,” , said John Cross- 
ley. “How many people would 
have come if we’d just held an 
ordinary exhibition?” 

Other Going Places mem- 
bers, like Jennifer Laiton and 
Matt Dunning, aired the age-old 
artist’s complaint against com- 
mercialisation- They said: “AH 
anyone seemed to care about 
was us supposedly wasting 
£2y90a In feet we haven’t spent 
any of it — it’s all In a bank 
account earning interest, while 
wb saved u p far our trip to 
Scarborough-” 

Leeds student union- which 
Initially led attacks on fixe 


“holiday" as disastrous far 
the university's image, was 
embarrassed hut mollified at 
the prospect of the money 
coming back or going — in 


what Going Places considers 
a farther extension of perfor- 
mance art — to appropriate 
charities. And ihe people who 
finally matter — the dons 
with their marking powers — 
were happy too. 

“The whole thing has been 
masterly” said Mr Hay, after 
final nervous che ck s against 
the chance of a triple bluff! 
‘•They have got everyone talk- 
ing about the very things — 
the nature of art and its 
relationship with life — 
which lie at the heart of the 
course." 


They 
said 
they 
were 
here . . , 

but 
they 
were 
actually 
here . . . 



and 
yes, it 
really 
is art 


Adrian 
Art Critic 


"J HERE is no goldstan- 
I dard in art any more. 

- | We can no longer come 
to an agreement abont 
what's good and what isn’t 
as there Is no universal 
aesthetic. 

What we see as wonderful 
art may not be wonderful in 
other cultures. Put a work 
of art elsewhere and it can 
seem meaningless. So we 
can only Judge art now in 
terms of rigour and context. 


What were its intentions 
and how do they relate to 
specifics of situation? 

If people are going on 
holiday and callingit art, 
why not? Leisure is a huge 
global Industry and culture 
Is in fact a part of that in- 
dustry and a big tourist 
puller. So it is a natural 

topic for artists to explore 
and so for an unexploited 
one. 

Historically, art students 
have always been iconoclas- 
tic. They have always 
played games, and futile 
gestures are part of those 


games. So many universi- 
ties are so pompons abont 
their status and profile— 
it’s fun to see a hoax prick- 
ing that balloon of 
pomposity. 

These students are 
following In the spirit of 
spoofs, the fine tradition of 
Marcel Duchamp. They 
have pulled ofFafantastic 
work, so much better than 
William Boyd’s recent hoax 
of an unknown artist called 
Nat Tate. It has wrong 
footed everyone and played 
games with expectations 
and prejudices. 


Shields lifts Orange Prize out of ghetto 


OareLonsrfge 


■TTB best-selling Cana- 
I dian novelist Carol 
I Shields last night added 
r £30,000 Orange Prize for 
tic® to her achievements 
len the award’s judges 
mped for the unusuall y 
e of Larry's Party, 

i author's seventh book, 
he women-only prize — 
nethnes characterised as a 
isolation for ghettoised 


writers who need a leg-up In 
the overcrowded market — 
had been snubbed by the 
Nobel laureate Nadine Gor- 
dlmer, who refused to allow 
her book. The House Gun to be 
considered. Anita Brookner 
hag also dismissed the notion 

of a women-only prize. 

Of this year’s shortlist, 
Rhioidfi least needs a helping 
band. She won a Pulitzer 
Prize for The Sterne Diaries, 
which was also shortlisted for 
the Booker. 


Now 63, she grew up in mi- 
no Is but lives in Winnipeg. 
She wrote her first novel at 
40. Larry’s Party is about a 
man in mid-life crisis whose 
choices and confusions are 
expressed metaphorically in 
his passion for the mazes he 
designs for a living. 

Guardian reviewer Laura 
Camming wrote: T-airy has a 
mid-life crisis to wwrtnh any- 
thing in Updike or Am is. His 
nwm craze transforms into a 
business; he moves to affluent 


Oak Park: the nhaiiM* |g al- 
ways chilled. Yet he suffers 
from low-lying woe. Hidden 
an the bade wall of his retina 
is a quizzing caption in flow- 
ing script: 'How did this 
happen?" 

Spanning 20 years of 
Larry’s life, the book has been 
described as a “lost and found 
odyssey for the late 20th cen- 
tury”. Reviewers called it 
“bitterly fanny" and “terribly 
poignant”. 

Shields Is the second North 


Ameri c an to win the prize, 
aft» r Canadian poet Anne Mi- 
chaels triumphed last year. 

Only one British novelist, 
Pauline MelvUIe, was short- 
listed. for her Whitbread 
Prize-winning first novel. The 
Ventriloquist’s Tale. Other 
shortlisted authors were Kir- 
sten Bakis for Lives of the 
Monster Dogs; Ann Patched: 
for The Magician’s Assistant; 
Delrdre Purcell for Love Like 
Bate Adore; and Anita ShFeve 
for The Weight of Water. 



Jakarta’s 



‘point of 
no return’ 


Andrew Higgins In Jak arta 



Y THE time Presi- 
dent Suharto sbnfnptj 
across the red carpet 
of the presidential 
palace yesterday to announce 
that he would go — but only at 
his own leisurely pace — the 
fanner general who has ruled 
Indonesia since 1966 had al- 
ready been deposed across 
town In parliament 

Students clambered on to 
the domed roof, swarmed 
through the corridors and. in 
a debating chamber shorn of 
its mandatory presidential 
portrait, took turns striding 
to the podium to declare 
themselves in charge. 

Tbday, though, the country 
feces the real, and far l ews 
pLayfal, test of who controls 
the capital of Jakarta and the 
200 million people beyond. 

Leaders of Indonesia’s 
swelling but disorganised op- 
position have vowed to rally 
up to a minion people in a 
capital scarred by mayhem 
last week and now studded 
with tanks and heavily armed 
troops still technically loyal 
to the president 

“He [Suharto] will be de- 
feated very soon,” said Amien 
Rais, head of the country's 
syniyi largest Islamic organi- 
sation and the driving farce be- 
hind today's demonstrations, 
which risk another — and pos- 
sibly even more destructive — 
spasm of the violence that has 
ciahnaii some 500 lives and 
wrecked 3 ,000 buddings. 

Declaring that he was 
“more than ready” to replace 
Mr Suharto himself. Mr Rais 
said protesters “have reached 
the point of no return." 

Indonesia’s explosive crisis, 
triggered by more than three 
months of student protests, fu- 
elled by mounting economic 
distress and inflamed by the 
shooting of six students last 
Tuesday at Trisakti Universi- 
ty, is now careering towards a 
dangerous denouement. 

For the students encamped 
yesterday In the vast parlia- 
mentary complex, though, the 
occupation of ihe political 
heart of President's Suharto's 
so-called New Order regime 
was cause for joyous celebra- 
tion. Tanks that hid guarded 
the entrance only a day before 
had gone, leaving only a thin 
perimeter line of soldiers. 

“No more corruption, conci- 
sion and nepotism. In the 
name of Allah we want a new 
President," declared a huge 
banner strung from two flag- 
poles on the green roof 

Downstairs in the debating 
chamber they already had 
one. In feet, they had many, 
as students stepped to thepo- 
dium, each with their own 


agenda but in for 

Mr Suharto, aged 76, to go. 

Sitting in velvet armchairs 
reserved until yesterday for 
steadfast Suharto supporters, 
classmates watched as a uni- 
formed student from the Mar- 
itime Academy danced a jig 
on a desk, and another did an 
impersonation of General 
Wiranto. defence minister, 
armed forces commander and 
the man who wtQ today deter- 
mine their fete — and possi- 
bly the president’s. 

The only emphatic vote of 
support yesterday for the 
president’s televised promise 
of fresh elections came from 
dealers on the floor of the 
stock exchange, where the in- 
dex stopped plunging to rise 
six percentage points. 

At the University of Indone- 
sia, the focus of student pro- 
tests in 1966 that brought Mr 


BRITONS joined the stam- 
pede of foreigners and eth- 
nic Chinese to Jakarta’s Su- 
karno International Air- 
port yesterday after bring 
warned by the British em- 
bassy in advance of today's 
protests to leave “while 
normal commercial means 
are available”. 

Britons urged out, page 15 


Suharto to power, students 
crowded into the sport dub to 
watch as he promised to set 
up a “reform cabinet” and 
hold new elections, but dod- 
ged the question of when. 

His environment minister, 
Juwono Sudarsono, said later 
that a new parliament would 
come in three to six months. 

Too late: “I don’t believe 
him. I don’t trust him any 
more,” said Dewi Safi-iani, a 
26-year-old student of adver- 
tising. “Maybe we should get 
rid of him constitutionally 
but this takes time and I don’t 
think people can wait” 

In the occupied parliament, 
students simply removed Mr 
Suharto’s Image, even from a 
conference room where seven 
representatives from the mili- 
tary’s . parliamentary - faction 
were meeting visitors. 

Major-General Ahmad Roe- 
jptandi assured his* audience 
the armed forces, known as 
Abri, wanted change. “There 
might be some differences of 
opinion but let's work this 
out ... Don’t push Abri so 
much. We agree on reform.” 

The meeting ended with an 
Islamic prayer and hand- 
shakes. Moments later, a 
caretaker arrived carrying 
the banished president and 
put him back on the wan. 


Doctors offered 
NHS crisis talks 


continued from page 1 
lug it is holding tomorrow. In 
a fetter to John Chisholm, 
the committee’s chairman, he 
said he recognised that 
“change brings concerns” 
and he was happy to offer cer- 
tain guarantees. 

The minister promised that 
GPs’ independent contractor 
status would remain unaf- 
fected; that they would retain 
freedom to prescribe drugs 
and refer patients as they 
thought fit; and that any over- 
spending of a group’s budget 
would be “managed within 
health authorities' general al- 
locations” — authorities 
being the conduit for funding 
the groups. 

On the issue of use of prac- 
tice fands for patient care, 
once all money was in one 
pot Mr Milbura proposed 
talks before next month's con- 
ference on a compromise 
which would “provide reas- 
surance for GPs whilst main- 
taining the principle of a uni- 
fied budget”. 

Dr Chisholm, who has 
warned that the BMA could 
call a ballot an the plans, ex- 
pressed disappointment at the 


fetter. He said the reassur- 
ances went nowhere near far 
enough on a range of Issues, 
particularly the failure to 
agree to “ring-fence” prac- 
tices' funding for staff, pre- 
mises and computers. 

“The doctors I represent 
will be more fearful and 
angry about the adverse con- 
sequences for patient care in 
the absence of the argent 
action from the minister 
which we requested,’’ Dr 
Chisholm said. 

Frank Dobson, Health Sec- 
retary, is due today to address 
a conference on primary care 
groups. The event is being or- 
ganised by the NHS Confeder- 
ation, which represents 
health authorities and trusts 
and which is publishing the 
study of health professionals’ 
views on the Government's 
plane 

Karen Caines, director of 
the Institute of Health Ser- 
vices Management, said 
health managers were strug- 
gling to cope with what she 
called the “bre akne ck 
restructuring of the NHS” on 
top of pressure to cut waiting 
lists. 
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Doctors 




duty to 


explain 


Sarah Boseley 
Health correspondent 



OCTORS are to be 
held accountable 
for explaining to 
patients or their 
families what has 
gone wrong when a patient 
unexpectedly suffers damage 
or dies while in their care. 

New guidelines from the 
General Medical Council, 
which are expected to be 
passed at its meeting today, 
will make It plain to doctors 
that they have a duty to dis- 
cuss what has happened and if 
appropriate, offer an apology. 

"These are standards 
against which doctors can ex- 
pect to be judged,” said Sir 
Donald Irvine, president of 
the GMC, yesterday. “Our 
general philosophy is open- 
ness and honesty” 

The GMC says its guide- 
lines go further than the law 
requires. Will and Diane Pow- 
ell believe doctors covered up 
mismanagement of the inness 
of their son, Robbie, who died 
of Addison’s disease eight 
years ago, at the age of 10. 
Their battle took them to the 
High Court, which ruled that 
although doctors were under 
a moral obligation to tell 
parents how their «hfld died, 
they were under no legal 
obligation. 

“Our new guidance recog- 
nises that doctors have wider 
professional and ethical res- 
ponsibilities t han the law 
requires," said Sir Donald. 

“Patients have a right to ex- 
pect that doctors will explain 
things to them fully and hon- 
estly. especially in the un- 
likely event that somethin g 
goes wrong in their treat- 
ment This is why we intend 
to make this an explicit res- 
nsibility for all doctors by 
eluding it in the new edi- 
tion of our core guidance. 
Good Medical Practice." 

But doctors will not be 
required to incriminate them- 
selves if there is a possibility 
of criminal proceedings. They 
are urged to take out profes- 
sional insurance, in case of 
claims against them. 


£ 


The GMC is also instruct- 
ing doctors to take part in au- 
dits of their success or failure 
in treating patients, and to 
improve their performance if 
it is behind that- of 

other doctors. This issue is at 
the core af the long-running 
case of the Bristol heart sur- 
geons. The GMCs disciplin- 
ary committee is investigat- 
ing allegations that the 
surgeons failed to take ac- 
count of the fact that more of 
their child patients were 
dying dnring certain open- 
heart procedures than at 
other hospitals. 

The GMCs Standards Com- 
mittee noted “some reserva- 
tions about the practicability 
of this guidance; but felt that 
we should be seen to fake the 
lead by setting the a genda for 
doctors, rather than wait tor 
the Government to impose 
standards of this kind,” its 
draft document says. 

A new syste m tor catching 
what the GMC caiic dysfunc- 
tional doctors has already 
been instituted by the GMC. 
Doctors who are thought to be 
falling short can be referred 
to it for performance assess- 
ment If they are found to be 
faffing they can he referred 
for retraining or even, ulti- 
mately, struck off the 
register. 

The changes the GMC is 
overseeing are radical, said 
Sir Donald. “This is a revolu- 
tion in medicine. There win 
be a rocky ride in places, but 
good will come of It” 

The future held more 
chang e ^. Patients were al- 
ready attempting to diagnose 
their own ailments, using the 
huge a m ou nt of information 
av ailable on the Internet, and 
even naming the drugs they 
wanted their doctors to 
prescribe. 

“I think we're only begin- 
ning to glimpse the impact it 
will have an our Jives," he 
said. “It will put more power 
in the hands of the patient" 

But the doctor/patient 
relationship would 
strengthen, he believed, as 
doctors would be able to inter- 
pret patients the information, 
for patients. 
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Army chaplain denies groping women 


T HE first army chap- 
lain to appear at a 
court martial yester- 
day denied groping 

and harassing two wnmpn. 

A militar y COUTt in Tld- 

worth, Wiltshire, heard that 

ftiphiin Richar d Tanilril wolf- 
wbistled at one woman and 
grabbed the breast and bot- 
tom of another. 

Capi LandaTl. aged 41. wrote 
to Shelly Brazier apologising 
for 'his “flirtatious nature” 


after her husband Sean, a fu- 
silier with the 2nd Battalion 
Royal Regiment, banned him 
from their house at the Celle 
army base in Germany. 


*T was deeply saddened to 
hear 1 had offended you with 
my whistling and innuen- 
does,” he said. Tm sorry for 
causing you any offence and 
embarrassment” 

Lieutenant Colonel Roger 
Lewis, prosecuting, told the 
court Capt Lauda 11, who 
joined the army in 1992, had 
made several improper ad-, 
vances towards another, un- 
named, woman in November 
1997, seven months after his 
remarks to Mrs Brazier. He 
said the victim had sought 
help about marital problems. 
“The padre sat next to the 
woman on a settee. He put his 
arm around her waist under 
her jumper and squeezed her 
breast." Lt Col Lewis said. 


That night he slept on the 
couple’s sofa and then sent a 
postcard apologising and 
pointin g out that he was dis- 
tressed and upset because his 
own marriage had broken op. 

The court heard on another 
occasion he rubbed his groin 
against her as she bathed her 
children. And less than a 
week later. Capt Landall 
turned up at the woman's 
house when she was watching 
a video with one of her 
children. 


"She bent down to change 
the video and as she did so, 
the padre knelt beside her 
and inserted his hand into the 
back of the jogging trousers 
she was wearing and put his 
hand into her knickers," said 


Lt Col Lewis. “As be did this, 
her friend arrived and saw 
the two of them there. The 
padre made some excuse to 
leave.” 

Mrs Brazier, who is deeply 
religious, told the hearing she 
had gone to see the padre be- 
cause she needed to find a 
church to go to. 

As time went on she said he 
had shown more interest than 
she felt comfortable with. He 
told her she was beautiful and 
said he liked redheads. 

Mr Brazier told the court 
that the padre had “sickened” 
him while they were serving 
in Bosnia. “He commented on 
my wife’s hair and asked me 
if she was a natural redhead.” 
he said. 


‘1 said she had dyed her 
hair so many times it was dif- 
ficult to tell What he insinu- 
ated was. was she a natural 
redhead down there.” 

When Capt Landall 
returned to Germany he vis- 
ited Mrs Brazier twice. On 
the second occasion, he talked 
to her at some length about 
his own marital difficulties. 
using filthy language, the pro- 
secutor said. 

He said it was a shame he 
did not have a wife like her 
and described how he had 
found some underwear of his 
wife’s which Mrs Brazier 
would have looked lovely in. 

She decided to complain but 
as she walked along the road 
with her husband and Mends 


she heard a wolf whistle and a 
cry of “Hello gorgeous”. The 
padre was driving past in his 
car. 

Mrs Brazier told the court 
that T-anHaTi did not act like 
she believed a man iff God 
should. “I would have liked to 
see him more godly. 7 found 
that he was offensive." she 
said. 

Capt T-anriaii denies four 
charges of Indecent assault 
and one charge of harassment 
towards the unnamed 
woman. 

He also denies harassing 
Mr and Mrs Brazier, and of 
conduct to the prejudice of 
good order by undue familiar- 
ity towards Mrs Brazier. 

The hearing continues. 
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The Guardian, as winner of the coveted 
1998 “Newspaper of the Year Award* sets 
the agenda for investigative journalism 
and quality feature writing. The Guardian 
International includes these award winning 
stories and as it is available in over 
50 countries worldwide, it is a truly 
international paper that brings you the 
news every day, on the day. 

Subscribe to the Guardian International 
today* and not only win we offer you 
substantial discounts, but we will deliver your 
paper to your home or office free of charge. 

Simply caH +44 181 410 0216 between 
9am and 5pm (GMT) or fill in the application 
form below. 
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Gallery 
reopens 
with art 
to satisfy 
palate 






David Warn 


T HE Tate Gallery in Liv- 
erpool has been closed 
for more than a year and 
Adrian Henri, Scouser, poet 
and art critic, has missed it 
“A big chunk was taken out 
out of my life.” he said yester- 
day as be mooched round the 
refurbished and enlarged, gal- 
lery which opens on Saturday. 
*T live just up file hill and I 
had got used to dropping in.” 

Ignoring the groans of a 
mannequin under a sofa In a 
work by Tony Oursler called 
The Most Beautiful Thing I've 
Never Seen, he suggested he 
was surprised by the extra 
space created an four Boors of 
the former bonded warehouse 
at the Albert Dock. 

“The staff have learned a 
lot from doing audience sur- 
veys,” he said. “On the one 
hand, people want innovation 
and on the other they want 
see their old favourites." The 





Liverpool Tate opened in 1988 
and attracted 5 million visi- 
tors in nine years, way above 
predictions and a strain on 
the pokey tea room on a mez- 
zanine door. 

The top floor has been con- 
verted and space has been 
opened up on other floors to 
bring an extra 30 per cent of 
the building into use. The 
cafe has been moved to the 


ground floor and spills out on 
to the dockside. The gallery is 
preparing for 800.000 visitors 
this year and a million In 
2000. 

“The Tate here started out 
as an austere and high- 
mrnded place which served 
enthusiasts of high art But 
staff found they had a family 
audience coming in. They 
realised that priorities have 


c h a n g e d and they have faced 


up to them," said Mr Henri. 

The renovation and expan- 
sion has cost nearly £7 mil- 
lion, with £3.8 million do- 
nated by the Heritage Lottery 
Fund, and the opening coin- 
cides with the launch of ar- 
transpe nnine98, an ll-week 
show of international contem- 
porary art stretching in and 
out of 30 galleries and other 
spaces from Liverpool to HnIL 
Organisers say that at 
130 miles it will the longest 
exhibition of its kind 

The £2.5 million show, pre- 
senting the work of more than 
50 international artists, has 
attracted £L7 million in lot- 
tery money and has been 
bailed as an example of how 
the nation’s bi-weekly flutter 
can fond creative work and 
buildings to hang pictures in. 

Exhibits include Taro Chie- 
ro"s Super Lamb Banana, in- 
stalled near the Liver Building 
at the Pier Head. The Tate’s 
top floor Is given over to six 
other artranspennine98 works, 
including one whit*, is edible. 

entitled (Portrait of Dad) by 
the late Felix Gonzalez-Torres 
is a pile cf sweets representing 
w ej8?t of the artfari 
father. Visitors are encouraged 
to take one and stocks will be 
replenished, ensuring the cru- 
cial mass is maintained. 

Mark Dion has defied logis- 
tics to install SOS, half a 
trawler sin king through the 
fl oor surrounded by symbolic 
flotsam and jetsam. 

nas Drought from London its 
collection of Cubist art - 40 
sculptures, draw- 
ls and collages by masters 
such as Braque and Picasso 


Boy George announces film of his life 


Dan Glaister on an attempt to give the big 
screen treatment to a 1 980s music icon 


W EASING delicate 
mascara, eye 
shadow and just a 
dab of blusher, a familiar 
and still glamorous figure 
popped up in Cannes yes- 
terday. Yes, It was Boy 
George, here among the 
cigar chomping moguls, 
sharks and wheeler-dealers 
to awiMMiTieA the forthcom- 
ing film version of his life 
story. 

“There will be lots of sex, 
drugs and hair,” 36-year- 
old Boy George told a press 
conference. “It will be like 
Valley of the Dolls but with 


a happy ending. The film 
will show sex, growing up 
in suburbia, getting rich 
quickly and the pitfalls of 

Came." 

Take It Like A Man, 
based on his autobiogra- 
phy, is being made by BBC 
Films in association with 
an as yet unnamed foreign 
partner for around £5 mil , 
lion. With first time direc- 
tor Kflr Yefet, the film will 
begin production later thic 
year. 

The feature, whose story 
wffl start in 1973. coincides 
with a revival of Culture 
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The serpentine roof of 
Waterloo International, 
completed five years ago 

PHOTOGRAPH: GARRY WEASER 

Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 

R epairs to the home of 
Eurostar, the award 
winning £120 million 
Waterloo International 
station, could lead to the vast 
glass roof being replaced five 


years after it was bunt con- 
struction industry sources 
confirmed last night 

Most of the 30,000 passen- 
gers who use the London 
station each day have failed 
to notice the white tarpaulins 
that have been fixed under , 
the roof along the length of 
the concourse. ! 


They are to protect them 
against possible injury after 

cracks were discovered in . 
glass panels overhead. i 

The station’s owner, Lon- 
don and Continental Rail- j 
ways, admitted: “A routine 1 
inspection detected that a 
small number of panels were 
cracked. The tarpaulins are 


there to protect rail users ; 
from the unlikely event of 
falling glass.” I 

Ove Arup, the consulting j 
engineers, is investigating 
the cause. Yesterday it de- 
clined to comment but said its 
report should be complete 
within weeks. 

According to the Contract 


Journal today, the cracks 
could have been caused either 
during maintenance work or 
by defects in the glass, known 
as nickel sulphide inclusio n s. 

Industry sources said that 
if defects were confirmed, it 
was passible that all 10,000 
square metres of glass panels 
would need replacing. The 


sources said that the micro- 
scopic defects, usually trig- 
gered by rapid changes in 
temperature, could cause pan- 
els to £aIL unpredictably. 

London and Continental 
said It was “prepared to do 
whatever is necessary” to 
repair the roof, but would not 
comment ahead of the report 


The graceful glass and steel 
roof; supported on a network 
of tubular trusses, is the 
crowning glory of the magnif- 
icent 400 metre long station; 
its spacious and spectacular 
building is designed to cater 
for up to 6,000 passengers an 
hour during peak periods. 
The terminal handles interna- 


tional rail traffic between 
London, Paris and Brussels 
through the Channel tunnel. 

The station’s architect, 
Nicholas G rims haw and Part- 
ners, won a Royal Institute of 
British Architects award for 
excellence for its design. The 
firm would not comment 
yesterday. 


g women 


Children ‘losing touch with their grandparents’ 


David Briodto, Social 
Sendee * Coiraapowdent 


C HILDREN from 
middle class families 
are losin g touch with 
their grandparents 
because of their parents’ time 
and work pressures and be- 
cause extended families in- 
creasingly live for apart 
The number of young 
middle class parents who see 
their own mothers at least 
once a week has dropped al- 
most 20 per cent since the 
mid-1980s to fewer than four 
in 10, a survey today, says. 
The survey report, published 
by the Family Policy Studies 
Centre, says the number see- 
ing their fathers each week 
has fallen 15 per cent to 
barely a third. 

The trend is also evident In 
telephone contact. Fewer 


than half the middle class 
parents surveyed said they 
spoke to their fathers by tele- 
phone at least weekly — 
again, a 15 per cent fall since 
the mid-1980s. 

But contact,, both visiting 
and telephoning, within 
working riass families has 
remained unchanged or risen. 

The report says geographi- ; 
cal separation explains the 
finding s in part The number 
erf middle class workers with 
children who lived more than 
an hour’s journey from their 
parents was found to have 
risen 12 per cent since the 
smid-l980s.- 

Although most young 
parents were found to be still 
in regular contact with their 
immediate family, the num- 
ber reporting weekly visits by 
or to their mothers had 
dropped to 50 per cent from 
per cent in 1986. 


Those saying they saw their 
fathers each week had fhlien 
from 52 per cent to 45; those 
who saw an adult brother or 
sister — the children's uncle 
or aunt — had slipped from 51 
per cent to 45. 

Among non-manual work- 
ers, the number seeing their 
mother and father each week 
had dropped respectively 
from 58 per cent to 39 and 
from 51 to 36. Among manual 
workers the equivalent pro- 
portions had risen from 82 
per cent to 85 and from 54 to 
59. 

Tbe research, supported by 
the Joseph Rowutree Founda- 
tion, was carried out among 
more than 2.000 people who 
took part in the wider British 
Social Attitudes survey in 
1995. 

Their responses were com- 
pared with those of a compa- 
rable sample from 1986. 


Distance limits 
elderly Scottish 
grandmother 
to one visit 
each year 

F OR Sue Block, aged 42, a 
modern languages 
teacher and former mer- 
chant banker, seeing her i 
mother is an annual occur- 
rence: restricted to a week 
at Christinas when the 80- 
year-old travels to her 
daughter’s home in Exeter, 
Devon, writes Sarah Hall 
But the two women — 
who speak each week on 
the telephone — are sepa- 
rated not by acrimony, but 
distance. For Sue’s mother 
— the only grandparent of 





Sue Block with James and Amanda photograph: guy newman 

her children, James, aged l Sue, who relished grow- 
10, and Amanda. 13 — lives ing up next door to her toa- 


450 miles away in Helens- 
burgh. outside Glasgow. 


teraal grandmother, said: 
“ I only see my mother once 


a year . . . She is quite el- 
derly now and finds it diffi- 
cult to travel so she comes 
down less often. 

“It is a long distance for 
us to travel, as well, but 1 
do speak to her each week 
— and feel really quite 
guilty If 1 miss that.’’ 

She added: “I do feel the 
burden of keeping an eye 
on her falls on my older sis- 
ter, who lives in the same 
town as my mother.* 1 

She regrets that her chil- 
dren see so little of their 
grandmother. “I do think 
It’s quite sad for my chil- 
dren — particularly since 
my mother is their only 
surviving grandparent. I 
wouldn't say they hardly j 
know her, hut there just 1 
isn’t that closeness. 

“1 do know she misses 
them terribly, as well.” 

The distance from her 


mother was an inevitable 
result of pursuing her 
career. “I went to universi- 
ty in Scotland but, when I 
graduated, I moved to Lon- 
don for job reasons: I knew 
I wanted a profession In 
banking, the job opportuni- 
ties in the west of Scotland 
were very limited. 

“When the children were 
young we decided we 
wanted to bring them up in 
the west country.” The 
question of returning to 
Scotland did not arise. ‘Td 
just trained as a teacher 
and wouldn’t have been 
able to teach there.” 

She added: “I do regret 
not being able to see my 
mother more often. The 
Ideal situation would be 
where you’re not in each 
other’s pockets, but you’re 
close enough for regular 
visits.” 
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Teenage victim’s mother urges yes vote 
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Despite anger at the campaign to 
free her son’s convicted army 
killers, Jean McBride sees the 
agreement as Ulster’s way ahead 


John Mullin on a 
grieving woman’s 
fury she will put 
aside for the sake 
of her surviving 
daughters and 10 
grandchildren 


J EAN McBride will 
stop off at the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ Ed- 
mund Rice school near 
her home on her way to the 
High Court in Bellhst on Fri- 
day. She will vote yes to the 
Good Friday agreement, then 
go on to learn the fete of the 
British soldiers who killed 
her son. 

Mzs McBride. 46, is angry. 
She feels that a high profile 


campaign, which includes In- 
dependent MP Martin Bell, 
for the release of Scots 
Guardsmen Mark Wright and 
James Fisher Is misrepresent- 
ing the facts surrounding the 
shooting of her only son 
Peter, 18, in September 1992. 
But she is prepared to see the 
soldiers freed. 

Mrs McBride said yester- 
day: “They should come out, 
but only on the same terms as 
all the other prisoners serv- 
ing time for crimes commit- 
ted during the troubles. They 
should not get any preferen- 
tial special treatment What 
they did to Peter was cold- 
blooded murder.” 

The accelerated release pro- 
gramme proposed under the 
agreement means that para- 
military prisoners stifi in jail 
in two years time wfll be 
released on licence, so long as 
the organisations they belong 
to remain on . ceasefire. The 


two soldiers would have 
served eight years if the same 
standard is applied to them. 

Mr Justice Coghlin will an- 
nounce on Friday whether 
the pair's plea for parole 
should be heard before Octo- 1 
her, the date set last year by 
Mo Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary. That was 
already well ahead of usual 
practice, but they applied for 
judicial review. 

Four soldiers have been 
convicted of murder while on 
duty In Northern Ireland. 
Nineteen have been charged. 
Security forces have killed 
400 people during 30 years of 
the troubles. 

Ian Thaln and Lee Clegg, 
who is facing retrial later this 
year, were freed after four 
years. Thain later left the 
army, while Clegg has been 
promoted. 

Wright and Fisher have 
also remained in the army 
while in prison. 

McBride, who had two 
daughters, was shot dead 
after an army patrol stopped 
and searched him and made a 
radio identity check. He was 
held for at least five minutes 
before suddenly running afli 
pursued by the two soldiers. 


According to evidence ac- 
cepted at trial, the soldiers 
chased McBride, a Catholic, 
through three streets in north 
Belfast He was 70 yards away 
with the gap increasing. They 
fired five times, hitting him 
twice in the back. Witness 
evidence suggested one sol- 
dier had earlier shouted 
“shoot the bastard". 

Their defence was that they 
suspected McBride of belong- 
ing to the IRA Fisher said he 
feared he could have been car- 
rying a coffee jar bomb. 
Wright said he started firing 
after hearing shots. 

Police and Sinn Fein knew 
McBride as a petty criminal, 
and say he had no paramili- 
tary connections. No effort 
was made to warn police ar- 
riving at the scene that explo- 
sives could be In the area and 
— as the prosecution pointed 
out — he bad been searched. 

Lord Chief Justice Kelly, 
the trial judge, dismissed the 
two soldiers’ versions and la- 
belled them liars. He said: “1 
am satisfied beyond reason- 
able doubt that there was no 
reasonable possibility that 
Guardsman Fisher held or 
may have held an honest be- 
lief that the deceased carried 


or may have carried a coffee 
jar bomb.” 

Of Wright, he said this was 
“not a panic situation which 
required split second action 
or Indeed any action at alL’’ 

The Scots Guards Release 
Group, co-ordinated by senior 
figures in the regiment, has 
suggested that the soldiers, 
now held at Maghaberry 
prison, were doing their duty. 
They were guilty simply of an 
error of judgment 

Mrs McBride, who says 
Wright goaded her during a 
court appearance, disagrees. 
*T rushed to be with him 
when 1 heard be had been 
shot 1 knew he was dying. It 
was the colour of his face. It 
was so grey, and Ms mouth 
was open, trying to call me. 
He bad beautiful blue eyes, 
and they were just big lumps 

of glass. 

“I am furious about bow my 
son’s death is being pre- 
sented. But l have three 
daughters and 10 
grandchildren. 

“1 will not hesitate for a mo- 
ment before I vote yes. It’s the 
only hope we have for their 
future. If I am prepared to 
hack -the deal, so should 
everybody." 


Single parents to be offered care Jobs EU duty free sales to end 


Lucy Ward 

Politica l CorraspoiMtent 

J OBLESS lone parents 
will be recruited to anew 
ar my of playworkers as 
part of a huge expansion in 
childcare to help thousands of 
working parents. 

The Government's n a tiona l 
childcare strategy, unveiled 
yesterday, sets out plans for 
high quality, affordable and ac- 
cessible care for children up to 
14 throughout England. 

The package — backed by 
£300 mfflicn over five years for 

after-echoed ctubs — met warm 
approval from childcare cam- 
paigners. But there were wam- 
jngTtbat the promise of new 

njaces for up to a million cbR- 
(iren most be backed up with, 
continuing resources to pro- 
vide training needed to help 

guarantee quality. 

Ministers see foe plan as 
supporting children's educa- ; 


tfon, allowing parents to bat 
ance work and family life and 
boosting the economy by en- 
abling more adults to train and 
eventually enter work. 

They also want to en coura ge 1 
unemployed single parents to , 
train as playweakers. Accord- 
ing to. the green paper, I 
“parents are a key potential , 
source- of childcare and 
playworkerg”. 

Childcare g r o up s estimate 
some 90,000 new workers will 
be needed to staff out-ctschodL 
dubs, which are due to expand 
by some 40.000 places in 1998/9. 

The green paper pulls 
together a raft of government 
jloHgftg , among them plans to 

underpin expansion qf provi- 
sion by tight ening up oai regu- 
lation of childcare providers. 

The Minister for Women, 
Harriet Harman, launching 
the paper yesterday with foe 
Education and Employment 
Secretary. David B lu nkett, 
stressed the “patchy quantity 


and quality” of childcare 
around the country. Local edu- 
cation authorities will be 
charged with assessing de- 
mand fin* childcare places in 
their areas and drawing up 
plans to meet needs. 

Mr Blunkett said the plans 
would also offer safety to chil- 
dren who would otherwise be 
Tatchkey kids’’ as more fam- 
ilies had two working parents. 

The childcare campaign 
group Daycare Trust wel- 
comed the plans, but warned 
that tfao w panmn n nf childcar e 
places must not be at the ex- 
pensed quality. 

Ttust director GoDette Sei- 
leher also joined calls for fend- 
ing to pumpprime new child- 
care provision in 
disadvantaged areas. 

The Conservatives branded 
foe proposals “all style and no 
substance", and foe Lfh Hems 
raffed for a statutory registra- 
tion scheme for childcare Michelle Treasure and her son Kayle, who started nursery 
workers. school at eight months wppamatthews 
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Stephen Bates In Brussels 


T HE abolition of duty free 
sales at ports and air- 
ports across the Euro- 
pean Union appears certain to 
go ahead from July next year 
after EU finance ministers re- 
affirmed the decision despite 
heavy lobbying from the 
industry. 

At a meeting in Brussels 
the ministers rejected calls 
from Ireland, Germany and 
France for further studies to 
assess the impact of abolition, 
originally agreed in 1991 as 
part of harmonisation of tax 

levels across the 15 member 
states. 

The ministers agreed only 
that individual states would 
be able to conduct their own 
impact studies while the 
European Commission — 
which has been pressing for 
the end of duty free sales — 
would draw up a report on 


how badly hit areas could 
seek EU funding to cushion 
the blow. 

A , Commission spokes- 
woman welcomed the ded- 1 
sion saying: “It Is a reaffirms- , 
tion of what was decided 
unanimously In 1991. A gen- 
eral review of the decision i 
now would not have been , 
useful" 

The meeting was chaired by 1 
Gordon Brown, the Chancel- 
lor, who told reporters that 
abolition was a decision made 
by the previous Tory govern- 
ment But during the meeting 
Britain did not challenge the 
view of most other member 
states that abolition should 
not be reconsidered. 

Pressure for abolition has 
come toginty from the Com- 
mission which argues that 
duty free Is a tax anomaly 
benefiting only foe minority 
of citizens who travel abroad 
by plane or ship. 

There is annoyance in 


Brussels that duty free opera- 
tors have had seven years to 
prepare for the end but have 
instead lobbied to be allowed 
to retain their markets and 
threatened the loss of jobs. 

The Duty Free Confedera- 
tion, funded by port Bind air- 
port operators, transport 
trade unions, airlines and 
ferry companies promised to 
continue the fight 

They claim up to 140,000 
jobs across the EU will be put 
at risk if the practice is abol- 
ished. A small demonstration 
of workers from foe industry 
demonstrated outside the 
council of ministers* building. 

Charlie McCreevey, the 
Irish finance minister, who 
has been pressing for a 
review, said: “The decision to 
abolish duty free is going to 
lead to a loss of jobs and will 
be devastating to small 
airports, 

"We will continue this 
battle to the very end.” 


■ 





6 WORLD NEWS 

Ministerial 
mission to 
Iran planned 


WednesdayMay^i®! 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 



RITAIN is consider- 
ing sending a For- 
jeign Office minister 
to Iran for file first 
time since the 1979 revolution 
in an effort to improve rela- 
tions soured by the fatwa 
against Salman Rushdie, the 
Guardian has learned. 

if final approval is given, 
Derek: Fatchett, the minister 
responsible for the Middle 
East, could visit Tehran be- 
fore the end of Britain’s Euro- 
pean Union presidency on 
June 30, signalling apprecia- 
tion by both London and 
Brussels of President Moham- 
med Khatami's positive new 
attitude to the West 

Behind the plan lies Brit- 
ain's wish to encourage the 
moderate Shl'lte cleric in his 
struggle against hardline op- 
ponents. But Foreign Office 
sources insist any talks would 
have to raise concerns about 
Mr Rushdie, Iran’s support 
for terrorism and its nuclear 
amb itions 

Derek Plumbly, the Foreign 
Office director for the Mi ddle 
East was due to meet a senior 
Iranian official in Brussels yes- 
terday to nail down an agreed 
Europe an Unioo-Iran agenda 
for enhanced political contacts. 

With the outcome of Mon- 
day's EU-United States sum- 
mit in London endin g the 
threat of American sanctions 
against companies trading 
with Iran, British firms will 
want to see better relations. 

Cultural ties between Brit- 
ain and Iran have been 
quietly but deliberately en- 
couraged by both govern- 
ments in recent months. 

But a ministerial visit 
would be a big leap forward 
for the only EU member 
which does not have an am- 
bassador in Tehran and is at- 
tacked by Iranian hardliners 
in the same breath as the US. 

British perceptions have 
changed dramatically since 
President Khatami came to 
power in August Whitehall 
believes he is working to stop 
terrorism abroad by agents of 
Iran’s ministry of intelligence 
services, which is controlled 
by factions close to the coun- 


try's spiritual leader, Ayatol- 
lah Khamenei. 

. “The feeling is that the time 
is right to move thmgg for. 
ward in the hope that no thing 
happens to set things back,” 
one well-placed British 
source said. “We want ■ to 
build on the favourable atmo- 
sphere generated by Khata- 
mi’s election, though without 
any illusions that be controls 
everything.'’ 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, has used the EU 
presidency to find an alterna- 
tive to the Union’s “critical 
dialogue” — suspended last 
year after Tehran was impli- 
cated in terrorist wnsnp* in a 
Berlin restuarant 

In February the EU lifted a 
ban on ministerial visits, al- 
though some British officials 
have argued that it might be 
preferable to send a senior 
diplomat rather than a minis- 
ter, and only after the end of 
the EU presidency. 

The Rushdie afeir remains 
the most difficult part of any 
rapprochement. Iran’s leaders 
have made it clear they win 
not send anyone to kill the 
writer, condemned to death 
because of alleged blasphemy 
in The Satanic Verses. Bat 
they Insist the fatwa. Issued 
by the late Ayatollah Khomei- 
ni in 1989, cannot be revoked. 

Recent efforts -have focused 
on cancelling the $25 million 
(£15 million} reward offered 
by the hardline 15th Khordad 
Foundation for anyone who 
carries out the edict 

Carmel Bedford, spokes- 
person for the International 
Rushdie Defence Committee, 
said: “If a British minister is 
going to visit Iran on behalf of 

the EU we would be delighted. 
But we would expect him to 
fulfil the commitment to de- 
mand the withdrawal of the 
bounty money as a prerequi- 
site for improved relations." 

A US official said on Mon- 
day that a British ministerial 
visit to Iran would be prema- 
ture. ‘The Jury’s stiff oat on 
where this Ir anian govern- 
ment is heading. There are 
many positive signals but 
also a lot of thing s that cause 
us much concern, especially 
on terrorism and weapons of 
mass destruction. And we and 
the UK see the same things.” 


Gook visits shotTurkish activist 
to highlight human rights concern 


R OBIN COOK, the Foreign 
Secretary, Last night high- 
lighted British and European 
Union concerns about Turkey 
by visiting a leading human 
rights activist shot and seri- 
ously wounded last week by 
an unknown gunman, writes 
Ian Black in Ankara. 

No one has been arrested 
for the attack on Akin Blrdal, 
the head of Turkey’s Human 
Rights Association- He was 
shot six times in the chest 
and leg at his office after 
l ea ks to the press linked him 
to separatist Kurdish guerril- 
las. The association denies 


any connections to rebels. 
Mr Cook went to see Mr 
Blrdal in hospital after a day 
of talks designed to persuade 
Turkey to attend a key meet- 
ing next week in Brussels- He 
said he was not disappointed 
by Ankara’s refusal to give a 
firm commitment 
Mr Blrdal, also deputy 
chairman of an international 
rights group, has been an out- 
spoken critic of rights abases 
In Turkey and h as accused 
the state of conducting a 
“dirty war" against Kurdi- 
stan Workers’ Party rebels in 
the south-east 



Lillian Ross with the late New Yorker editor William Shawn. In her book. Here And Not Here, she writes that their affair was an open secret. They even adopted a chil oge 


‘It’s about 
possession of 
the man. 

I think Mrs 
Shawn will be 
desperately 
upset, as 
will Wally. 

It’s very 
upsetting for 
them indeed’ 


Editor’s double 
life shocks NY 


A reporter’s memoir of her 40-year affair 
with William Shawn has demolished his 
saintly image, writes Joanna Coles 



T FIRST glance nei- 
ther the dusfjacket 
nor the title gives 
much away. In* 
the cover of 
Here And Not Here features 
a photograph of a plain, 
middle-aged man, staring 
Into Che middle-distance. His 
fedora, roosting at a jaunty 
an gte, hin ts perhaps at same 
deeper eccentricity, and the 
subtitle, A Love Stray, lends 
another cine. 

But once past the first 
paragraph there Is no 
doubting the explosive con- 
tents of a book that Is rivet- 
ing literary New York, and 
which will change forever 
the public perception of 
William Shawn, the legend- 
ary editor of The New 
Yorker who died in 1992. 

Indeed, it is hard to think 
of another editor with such 
a reputation among both 
writers and readers. A 
stickler for detail and man- 
ners — he once tracked 
down a writer in the Jungle 
to ask if he could change a 


comma — he sharpened his 
blue pencil at the maga- 
zine’s offices in West 43rd 
Street for 85 years. 

Bnt his image as the 
bookish, almost saintly, 
editor whose, life was dedi- 
cated to the magazine and 
Ms wife of 64 years has 
been shot down for good. 
This month, in a controver- 
sial memoir, his lover Lil- 
lian Ross Mows the lid off 
their 40-year affair. 

Though among friends 
the affair between the edi- 
tor and one of the maga- 
zine’s reporters was an 
open secret — they even 
adopted a son together — tt 
was never alluded to either 
In the office or in public. 
Ms Ross's derision to bare 
her soul so dramatically 
has surprised many. 

As yet, publicity for the 
book has been cautious. 
Random House, the pub- 
lisher, has sent out a tiny 
number of galley-copies, 
which have been changing 
hands ata furious rate. 


The book’s title comes 
fTOm Shawn’s description 
to Ms Ross of his home life. 
“I am there but not there,” 
she says be told her. She 
says he was no prig; rather 
he burned with an “alarm- 
ing" sexual energy while 
managing a bizarre double 
life that allowed him to 
spend every night with his 
wife but to take breakfast, 
lunch and usually supper 
with his mistress. 

He w;ould also spend 
Christinas Eve with Ms 
Ross (she turned her draw- 
ing room into a replica of 
his family room to make 
him more comfortable). But 
he reserved Christmas Day 
and Thanksgiving for his 
wife Cecllle and their chil- 
dren Wallace, an actor, 
Allen and Mary, who was 
bora with brain damage. 

“Our apartment is lo- 
cated about half a mile 
south of the one he lives in 
with his wife Cecllle, ’’ Ms 
Ross explains on page 
three, mentioning her for 
the first time. “He and I 
had agreed we would not 
keep our liaison a secret 
from Cectile. 

“When Bill told her about 
it they talked for weeks and 
then for months with each 



The actor Wallace Shawn, one of William Shawn’s three 
children with his wife of 64 years, Cecllle 


other, an agonising time for 
both of them, and then she 
made her unshakable deci- 
sion: she would stay In the 
marriage and he would 
make the logistical arrange- 
ments with her that our fife 
together called for.” 

Some writers are ques- 
tioning Ms Ross’s motives 
for writing the book while 
Mrs Shawn is still alive. 

“It’s about possession of 
the man," said one New 
Yorker contributor. “I 
think Mrs Shawn will be 
desperately upset, as will 
Wally. It’s very upsetting 
for them indeed.” 

Another adds: “I think 
the question she should be 
asking herself is. is this 
what William Shawn would 
have wanted?” 


Bnt yesterday Ms Boss 
said she thought Shawn 
would approve, and that be 
had often told her he was 
tired of being caricatured. 

“We talked about it — he 
liked everything I wrote,” 
she said. Asked if she 
thought Mrs Shawn would 
be upset, she replied: “I 
don’t think that’s a factor. 
Her children all love her 
and I say very clearly in the 
book that Bill loved her.” 

She insists the book is 
very much her own love 
story. “I've been thinking 
about writing it for a l on g 
time; it’s my life.” 

Dedicating the book to 
Shawn, she begins chapter 
one: “All enduring love be- 
tween two people, however 
startling or unconven- 


tional, feels (inalterable, 
predestined, compelling, 
and int rinsically normal to 
the couple immersed in it, 
so I would have to say that I 
had an intrinsically normal 
life for over four decades 
with William Shawn, the 
late editor of the New 
Yorker. We loved, each 
other. We remained In love 
with each other until the 
day he died, unexpectedly, 
on December 8, 1992, 

“We signed off every 
phone call, every casual 
parting, every good night 
including that of the night 
before his death, with I love 
you. From the first instance 
of his open declaration of 
love. Bill Shawn continued 
to say it, and to make me 
feel his love.” 


Menace behind army kingmakers 


Kidnappings 
and torture 
reveal the 
military’s 
sinister side, 
Andrew 
Higgins in 
Jakarta writes 

A S THOUSANDS Of 
students swarmed 
across Indonesia's 
parliament build- 
ing yesterday, sol- 
diers in green berets stood 
gtniraTly in the sun and ush- 
ered new arrivals through the 
gates with polite nods. 

But behind the trim profes- 
sionalism of troops in the 
streets and the soft-spoken 
cool of General Wiranto, the 
country's senior commander, 
lurks a parallel world — men- 
acing. opaque and possibly 
more powerful. 

This is fiie world inhabited 
by the two unidentified men 
who confronted a Jakarta 
lawyer, Desmond Mahesa, the 
director of the Jakarta chap- 
ter of the National Legal Aid 
Institute, as he got off a mini- 
bus near the Indonesian 
Christian Students’ Associa- 
tion on his way heme from 
work In February. 

They pulled a pistol, bun- 
dled him Into a car and 
shoved a hood over his head, 
jp muffle street noises out- 
side that might identify their 
route, they turned up the vol- 
ume of the car stereo. 

They drove for nearly an 
hour and then deposited Mr 
Mahesa at his destination: a 
ti led building with six tiny 
rooms and a television cam- 
era in the balL Beaten and 




Gen Wiranto, the army's 
senior commander (above), 
and his more hardline rival 
for power, Gen Prabowo 


Protesting students crowd the steps and roof of the parliament in Jakarta yesterday. "Tomorrow we’ll go to the 
presidential palace,’ said one photograph: CHAntssoHARAPAK 



given electric shocks upon his 
arrival by men in “green uni- 
forms" and others In batik 
shirts, he spent the-next two 
months there. 

It was a very different 
venue from the one chosen by 
Gen Wiranto on Monday 
night to present the public 
face of Indonesia's security 
forces. Under the glare of tele- 
vision lights be sat at a long 
table In the defence ministry, 
a card in front of him clearly 


identifying his name and 
rank- His message of support 
for President Suharto was not 
what students wanted, bat its 
delivery was calm, controlled 
and very public. 

All Mr Mahesa knows 
about the mysterious com- 
pound where he and others 
say they were tortured is 
what he heard from a win- 
dowless room — the sound of 
a bugle and the shouts of a 
satay pedlar. “From the type 


of budding and the people in 
it all I can say is that it was a 
very neat organisation," said 
Mr Mahesa. one of at least 15 
anti-government activists kid- 
napped In recent months. 

The military has denied In- 
volvement In the abductions, 
but Ml: Mahesa 's testimony, 
and that of another freed vic- 
tim, Plus Lustrllanang, reveal 
the shadowy forces that oper- 
ate beyond the scrutiny of 
cameras, the law and possibly 


even commanders such as 
Gen. Wiranto. 

The gulf between the pub- 
lic and hidden side of Indo- 
nesia's security forces con- 
founds attempts to decipher 
the manoeuvring in an 
organisation that embraces 
anonymous operatives with 
pistols and sophisticated of- 
ficers with degrees from 
American military acade- 
mies and first-name friend- 
ships from joint exercises 


with the Australian armed 
forces. 

It has become axiomatic 
that the military will deter- 
mine President Suharto’s 
fete. But which side of the 
military? For many, the split 
personality is represented by 
the differing personalities 
and style of Gen Wiranto and 
his most notorious rival. 
President Suharto's son-in- 
law and former special forces 
commander, Gen Prabowo 


Subianto. head of the strate- 
gic reserve command. 

Gen Wiranto, the older of 
the two, is regarded as a rela- 
tive moderate. He has tried to 
accommodate demands for 
reform from the street and 
campuses, while declaring his 
loyalty to Mr Suharto, whom 
he once served as adjutant 
Gen Prabowo strikes a far 
more macho pose. He prefers 
the swagger of the Kopassus 
Regiment the elite corps of 
special forces he led until ear- 
ner this year and which he 
commanded with ruthless 
zeal against pro-independence 
rebels in East Timor. He 
speaks fluent English, havine 
done part of his schooling in 
Britain, but is far more at 
home in the muscular vernac- 
ular of intrigue and force 
«.,5 iei ? K is widespread suspi- 
cion, though no hard evi- 
dence, that Gen Prabowo may 
have pfeyed a role in a S 
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Mexicans 
stunned 
by US drug 



PhBOunson In Mexico City 


T HE Mexican govern- 
ment, stunned by rev- 
elations Chat fee coun- 
try’s biggest banks 
are involved in laundering 
drug money, yesterday prom- 
ised "fall cooperation" wife 
Operation Casablanca, fee 
United States’ massive anti- 
drugs sweep which has netted 
more than 130 suspects so far . 
More arrests are said to be 
imminent. 

Jose Angel Gunia, the fi- 
nance minister, said: “The 
Mexican authorities wOl do 
everything to punish t hose 
guilty of committing crimes 
in Mexican territory, as well 
as to continue the fight 
against this part of fee drug- 
trafficking chain." 

The statement came a day 
after the US charged 
from some of Mexico’s biggest 
banks with Involvement in 
laundering US drug profits 
reaped by Colombian and 
Mexican drug lords. 

Twenty-two miiMhwanMng 
Mexican bankers were he ld at 
fee weekend after a three- 
year operation, about which 
fee Mexican authorities were 
' never informed. 

According to the US attor- 
ney-general. Janet Reno, and 
the treasury secretary, Robert 
Rubin, another 112 people ftwd 
been arrested and $35 million 
(£24 million) seized, along 
with two tonnes of cocaine 


and four tonnes of marij uana. 

It was not only the most ex- 
tensive operation mounted 
against the money-launderers 
but fee first in which Mexican 
bankers had been shown to be 
“directly linked to laundering 
the Call and Judrez cartels’ 
drug profits”, the US said. 

At least another 40 arrests 
are anticipated, along with 
the seizure of another 
$110 million in US accounts 
held by Mexican banks. 

Among the banks whose 
employees are involved are 
Bancomer, Serfin and Confia, 
all of whose US operations are 
now under official supervi- 
sion. Confia has just been 
bought by Citibank, itself the 
subject of a separate money- 
laundering inquiry. 

Despite the much-vaunted 
cooperation between US and 
Mexican authorities in com- 
bating the cartels, the Mexi- 
can gover nment — as well as 
the banks concerned — were 


kept to fee dark, In what 
amounts to a resounding vote 
of no-confidence. 

No mention was mart* of 
Operation f’-ags h l’w r ? at any 
at fee meetings of fee “high- 
level contact group” set up 
over two years ago to co-ordi- 
nate anti-drugs opera tion s be- 
tween the two countries. 

The M exican attorney-gen- 
eral's office, the leading anti- 
drugs agency here, was 
reduced to repeating the in- 
formation made public in 
Washington and expressing 
its supposed “satisfaction” at 
the news. 

The bomb dropped just as 
the Mexican congress was be- 
ginning to react to the 


The public image 
of the bankers is 
not much better 
than that of the 
drug traffickers 1 


$63 biUion cost of rescuing the 
recently privatised banks 
from irresponsible lending 
policies and fraudulent opera- 
tions. 

The bankers themselves, 
whose public imag» is not 
much better than that of the 
drug traffickers, responded to 
the news from Washington by 
minimising its gi gnfflreipt-P 
and promising to co-operate. 

“We have unanimously de- 
cided to cooperate wife fee 
US authorities in following 
up this investigation, in co- 
ordination with the Mexican 
authorities," fee chairman of 
the bankers' association, Car- 
los G6mez y Gdmez, said. 

Philip V/fflcm in Rome adds: 
Five people were arrested to 
the Italian end of Operation 
Casablanca after Carabinieri 
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PACin 
talks on 
farm 


killings 


Panrid P e nafurd 
In Johannesburg 


Water fills the streets of Lensk in Siberia. A wall of ice censed floods that forced 20,000 people to evacuate. The airforce was called in to bomb the ice. 

Spicer: ‘FO knew Sandline role’ 


In the northern city of Ber- 
gamo posed as financiers will- 
tog to participate to money- 
laundering operations on 
behalf of the Colombian drug 
cartels, said Pierluigi Del- 
1’Osso, a prosecutor at the 
National Anti-Mafia Prosecu- 
tor's Office to Rome who 
helped to co-ordinate the 
inquiry. 

Three major Italian banks 
and three Milanese gold- 
smiths are under investiga- 
tion in connection with the al- 
leged money-laundering . 


Htchanf Norton-Tayfor 

T HE man at the centre of 
the arms-to-Africa affair 
yesterday broke his 
silence to insist feat fee For- 
eign Office had ML knowl- 
edge of his security company 
Sandltoe's role to the Sierra 
Leone civil war, which in- 
cluded the supply of weapons 
to government forces. 

Speaking for the first time 
about the affair, Lieu tenant - 
Colonel Tim Spicer said: ‘1 al- 
ways believed we were doing 
the right thing for the right 
guy and there Was approval” 
But be said there was noth- 
ing In writing. "Tm still a 
great believer to honourable 


people, call me naive if you 
like,” he said. 

The fact he has no written 
record of Sandltoe's meetings 
with Foreign Office nfffofai-g 
may help to explain fee appar- 
ent confidence of fee Foreign 
Secretary, Robin Cook, to the 
independent inquiry he has 
set up under Sir Thomas Legg, 
fee termer pe rmanent secre- 
tary at the Lord Chancellor's 
Department 

Col Spicer made it clear he 
wants to give evidence,, but It 
is uncertain whether he will 
be asked to do so. The inqui- 
ry’s terms of reference are to 
establis h “what was known 
by Government officials and 
ministers about plans to sup- 
ply arms to Sierra Leone . . . 


whether any official encour- 
agement or approval was 
given to such plans, and, if so, 
on what authority’'. 

Sandline has specifically 
challenged Mr Cook’s account, 
given in fee Commons on 
Monday, of a meeting between 
Col Spicer and Craig Murray, 
the deputy head of fee Foreign 
Office’s Equatorial Africa De- 
partment. on January 19. It is 
known that the meeting was 
attended by one other Foreign 
Office official. 

Mr Cook told MPs that the 
officials made it plain at fee 
meeting that the UN arms em- 
bargo covered all sides to the 
Sierra Leone conflict How- 
ever. Customs on Monday de- 
cided not to prosecute Sand- 


line. on the grounds that 
"even though offences may 
bare been committed, the par- 
ticular circumstances leading 
up to the supply affect the 
fairness of the case". 

Asked if be felt vindicated 
by the Customs decision. Col 
Spicer replied: 'Tve spent a 
great deal of time working for 
the Government of this 
country and what they are 
trying to do ... so if I believed 
I was acting wife the blessing 
of fee Government, by offi- 
cials or whatever, it is pretty 
galling to be investigated.” 


He described Sandline’s 
main contribution as “tacti- 
cal air mobility and logistic 
support” — a reference to an 
ageing Russian helicopter — 


for Nigerian-led West African 
forces backing fee deposed 
elected regime of President 
Ahmed Tejan Kabbah. An- 
other 30 tonnes of Bulgarian 
weapons arrived too late and 
were never used. 

Col Spicer insisted fee UN 
embargo was aimed at fee 
military junta. If there had 
been a trial, he said, he would 
have expected President Kab- 
bah to have supported him. 

There were still about is 
Sandline personnel to Sierra 
Leone, he said, adding he was 
not surprised that Peter Pen- 
fold — Britain’s High Com- 
missioner, who is alleged to 
have first mentioned Sand- 
ltoe to President Kabbah — 
was considered a hero there. 


T he murder of a 
white forming couple 
in South Africa trig- 
gered talks yesterday be- 
tween the Afrikaner leader. 
General Constant! VUjoem 
and the president of the 
radical Pan- Africanist Con- 
gress, Stanley Mogoba. 

The killers who stabbed 
Don Delafield in bis wheel- 
chair and beat his wife Ver- 
lna to death with a poker 
left letters at the scene of 
the crime addressed to 
President Nelson Mandela. 
They warned more formers 
would be murdered if im- 
prisoned PAC guerrillas 
were not released. 

Police said they sus- 
pected the letters were an 
attempt to mislead investi- 
gators, leading them away 
from the killers who are be- 
lieved to be still to the area. 

At least 114 attacks on 
white farms were recorded 
in March and April. 

A relative found the cou- 
ple’s bodies on Sunday to 
their farmhouse outside the 
town of Rustenburg. The 
husband, aged 69. was 
recovering from a hip 
replacement His wife had 
gone to buy a newspaper 
when the killers struck, 
tying him up with tele- 
phone cables and panty- 
hose before stabbing him. 
When Mrs Delafield 
returned they tied her np 
with her husband’s ties and 
killed her. 

The secretary -general of 
the PAC, Michael Muen- 
dane, said PAC members 
could not have been In- 
volved. “There is no need 
for the PAC to do such des- 
perate things,” he said. 
“We are In communication 
with white farmers and 
they are prepared to co-op- 
erate with us.” 

The police minister, 
Sydney Mufomadi, said his 
government was worried it 
had “not been as successful 
as we want to be” in pre- 
venting such attacks. “The 
challenge remains im- 
mense for ns to ensure that 
we bring this thing to a 
complete halt.” 

Thieves stole more than 
100 weapons and a vehicle 
from a Bloemfontein mili- 
tary base at the weekend, 
the army said yesterday. 
They broke into a storeroom 
and took automatic 
weapons, rocket launchers 
and other equipment. — AP. 
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N UCLEAR brinkmanship 
between Pakistan and 
India moved to the 
more familiar terrain of 
Kashmir yesterday, wife Is- 
lamabad’s prime minister ac- 
cusing bis country’s neigh- 
bour of becoming intoxicated 
by its display of might to last 
week's nuclear tests. 

“You must have heard 
today that they are discussing 
their aggressive designs 
towards Kashmir. By the 
grace of God we are prepared 
for any trial and fee whale 
world knows that Pakistan 
has fee ability to defend it- 
self,” the prime minister, 
Nawaz Sharif, said. 

His warning was delivered 
while fee world waited to see 
if Islamabad would carry out 
a nuclear test of its own, an 
act that could further destabi- 
lise a volatile region and 
reduce Pakistan to penary if 
the foil weight of interna- 
tional . sanctions were 
imposed. 

Mr Sharif said India’s 
Hindu nationalist govern- 


News in brief 


ment had been emboldened 
by the divided international 
response to its tests, wife 
European countries reluctant 
to follow the United States to 
imposing sanctions on New 

Delhi. 

On Monday, fee Bharatiya 
Janata Party borne minister 
of India’s government, L.K. 
Advani, told Pakistan to bow 
to its military superiority and 
cease helping rebels who 
have been fighting India’s 
rule over its portion of fee 
disputed territory since 1989. 

India and Pakistan have 
fought two wars over Kash- 
mir and New Delhi has regu- 
larly accused its rival of arm- 
ing the uprising — a charge 
Islamabad denies. However, 
the Indian army Haims that 
to the last year the Kashmiri 
uprising has been hijacked by 
fighters recruited at religious 
seminaries to Pakistan and 
Afghanistan — “mercenar- 
ies" to New Delhi’s parlance. 

It blames the outsiders for 
massacres of Hindus — who 
are a minority to Jammu and 
Kashmir state — this year, in- 
tended to drive them out of 
Muslim-dominated areas. 

“Islamabad should realise 


the change in fee geostrategic 
situation to the region and 
the world and roll back its 
anti-India policy, especially 
wife regard to Kashmir," Mr 
Advani said. 

Even before this latest war 
of words over Kashmir, many 
Pakistanis bad feared a resur- 


‘We are prepared 
for any trial and 
the whole world 
knows Pakistan 
can defend itself 


gent India, under a hawkish 
BJP government, would try to 
bring all of Kashmir into its 
fold — even by crossing the 
1948 ceasefire line. 

Such fears were voiced last 
month when more than 20 
Pakistani villagers were 
killed as they slept to their 
homes 100 yards from fee 
ceasefire line. Officials in 
Pakistani-controlled Kashmir 
said they had recovered a 
watch set to Indian time, and 


a ceremonial Sikh dagger 
from the site of fee massacre. 

In India, such a scenario 
seems unimaginable. The 
RIP’S coalition partners pre- 
vailed on the Hindu national- 
ists to drop a demand to deny 
Kashmir its special constitu- 


tional states. 

However, hardline ele- 
ments within the BJP, espe- 
cially fee Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh which gives the 
party its steely core, have 
never been reconciled to the 
division of Kashmir. And fee 
rapture wife which middle- 
class India greeted fee nu- 
clear tests has relegated the 
BJP’ s regional allies — who 
would balk at such a raw as- 
sertion of power — to the 
sidelines. 

“Now fee whole world be- 
lieves the fanatic fundamen- 
talist rulers in India would 
not hesitate to cross the last 
threshold of aggression,” Mr 
Sharif said. 

• India’s state-run Power Fi- 
nance company has deferred a 
$100 million bond issue as a 
result of financial market vola- 
tility to the wake of US sanc- 
tions imposed after last week’s 
nuclear tests. — Reuters. 


Yeltsin faced 
with threat of 
impeachment 

R USSIA’S Central Bank 
yesterday took emer- 
gency measures to protect 
the rouble as unpaid coal 
miners intensified their 
blockade of the Trans-Sibe- 
rian railway, and Commu- 
nists in parliament threat- 
ened to Impeach President 
Boris Yeltsin, writes James 
Meek in. Moscow. 

With Moscow still 
absorbing the impact of ex- 
general Alexander Lebed’s 
victory in fee election for 
the governorship of Kras- 
noyarsk region. Siberia, 
the Latest wage protests and 
a fresh financial crisis 
underline fee. fragility of 
Mr Yeltsin's regime and the 
challenges to the untested 
government of young prime 
minister Sergei Kiriyenko. 


Colombian 
peace protest 

Hundreds of thousands of Co- 
lombians Joined hands and 
waved white flags and hand- 
kerchiefs yesterday as they 
marched through major cities 
to protest against mounting 
guerrilla and paramilitary 
violence. 

The demonstration was or- 
ganised by trade unions, busi- 
ness groups, human rights 
organisations and students, 
and backed by fee govern- 
ment — AP. 

Angolan deadline 

United Nations mediator 
Aliotme BZondto Beye yester- 
day gave Angola’s political 
rivals 12 days to implement a 
1994 peace accord, saying be 
would quit if they missed fee 
new deadline. —Reuters. 

Opponents jailed 

A military court in Congo yes- 
terday Jailed two prominent 


opponents of President Lau- 
rent Kabila for violating a ban 
an politics. Disgraced army 
chief Masasu Ntodanga was 
sentenced to 20 years while 
opposition politician Joseph 
Olenghankoy was given is 
years. — Reuters. 

Killers sentenced 

Three gang members con- 
victed of murdering Oscar- 
winning Killing Fields actor 


Haing Ngor in Los Angeles to 
1998 were yesterday given jail 
sentences ranging from 26 
years to life. — AP. 

Yugoslav crisis 

President Slobodan Milosevic 
deepened a political crisis in 
Yugoslavia yesterday when 
he nominated fee Montene- 
grin opposition leader, Mbmlr 
Bulatovic, as the new prime 
minister. — Renters. 




“One missionary told me in 
all seriousness that during 
voodoo ceremonies, 
people break wind into 
each other’s mouths.” 

The next club sensation? 
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Matthew 

Norman 


Mk RAY of sunshine 
|1 lights up the face of 
my colleague Emily 
Barr . . .after a long leave 
of absence, Terry Major- 
Ban is back. Terry calls to 
report that be has recently 
been to Alaska. “Would you 
believe me if 1 said Fd been 
training huskies?” he asks. 
No, says Emily. “Xu that 
case , darling, FU tell the 
truth. I was on a cruise, 
writing about it for the Ex- 
press. I went with a very 
nice young PR lady called 
Lisa." Speaking of young 
ladies, Emily replies, what 
do you make of your 
nephew’s engagement? “Ah 
yes, James and E mma 
Noble. Tm very happy for 
them both. People say: *Bnt 
she’s been a topless model.' 
But I say that doesn’t mean 
she’s not a nice person. Fm 
sure she’s a very nice young 
lady. I was at a gnome com- 
petition the other day and 
suddenly this mob of jour- 
nalists burst in wanting to 
ask about James and Emma. 
And 1 said: *Yoa can’t just 
come in like that! I’m busy, 
you can wait outside.* And 
would you believe it, they 
did!” And upon this man- 
nerly note, Terry makes his 
farewells. 


.OWNING Street, 
[alas, is less polite 
’ when we make the 
morning calL After being 
put on hold for ages, we are 
connected to a brusque 
young press officer. “Can I 
help?” he asks. We would 
like, today , we explain, to 
pat a positive spin on Har- 
riet Barman, and wonder 
how this might best be done. 
“I think we have complete 
indifference to the Guard- 
ian Diary,” he says. But 
surely you at Number 10 
. . .click, brrzrrn this Inso- 
lent pup has hung up on us, 
mid-sentence! If this imper- 
tinence is repeated, we will 
be obliged to seek alter- 
native methods to steer the 
Diary back on-message. 
What those methods shall 
be I know not, but they shall 
be the terrors of the earth. 


T HIS lad’s alleged indif- 
ference notwithstand- 
ing. it comes to my at- 
tention that young people 
have been reading the 
Diary. This must stop. This 
column is not intended for 
anyone under 25 (would-be 
readers younger than that 
must have a note signed by 
parents or legal guardians; 
and yes, Oofy Wegg-Prosser, 
that does include you). In 
keeping with our latest 
focus group research, the 
Diary is, in fact, targeted at 
the 50-103 age range ... 
and to this end, 1 am pleased 
to announce a special, one- 
off promotion. The first 
dozen nonagenarians to 
write in, enclosing proof of 
age, will be sent a bottle of 
champagne. Holders of tele- 
grams from Her Majesty 
receive a magnum. 


ML WARM hats off to 
II three victorious 
^^%south London candi- 
dates in the recent council 
elections. Commenting on 
the dismal 30 per cent turn 
out, the Lewisham Mer- 
cury reports that Liberal 
Democrat CarlKisicki set a 
fine example by forgetting 
to vote for himself. At the 
same time, two highly 
promising New Labour 
careers were bom. Asked to 
express their feelings on 

being elected to public 
office for the first time, both 
Kathryn Donnelly and Jane 
Hastle replied: “No com- 
ment”. An excellent start. 
Westminster awaits. 


YSTERY continues 

to cloak the case of 
Alan Shearer. Last 
week, the FA cleared the 
England captain of deliber- 
ately kicking a Leicester 
player in the head, despite 
the most blatant TV evi- 
dence. The FA “special com- 
mission”, which met in 
secret, explained that a pre- 
viously (and since) unseen 
camera angle persuaded 
them it was “an accident”. 
WeringFAspokesman 
Steve Double for a briefing. 
“The Commission made 
their decision on the Sky 
footage,” says Steve. “Talk 
to Sky Sky press office 
foils to return the call, but 
we are very keen to view the 
secret footage, and will 

keep at it until it does. 


D EABirkett rings to 
draw attention to her 
Lonely Planet calen- 
dar, which lauds the virtues 
of a different country each 
month. The nation selected 

for May. She tells us, is In- 
donesia; and the picture for 
next Sunday. May 24, fea- 
tures two smiling people, 
with the caption; “Friendly 
locals. Jakarta.” 



People in Northern Ireland will have 
no one to blame but themselves 



N OW here's a funny 
thing. Three politi- 
cians — two of them 
grey men in 
crumpled suits — are locked 
in debate with a roomful of 
fresh-faced teenagers. One 
side is mired in the past, hong 
up on did battles. The other is 
looking to the fixture, ready to 
take a. risk for a better life. 
One side is stubbornly saying 
No. The other desperately 
wants to say Yes. 

And which side is which? 
Surely if s the sixth formers 
at Bally cl are High School 
who are begging for peace, 
urging their parents to vote 
Yes in Friday's referendum 
on the Northern Ireland 
agreement? Surely it’s David 
Trimble and his Unionists, 
the men who have made a 
religion of saying No. who are 
against them? Right? 

Wrong. If s the other way 
amend- At Ballynlare High 
its the kids who voted No in 
their school poll, by 268 votes 
to 135, and the pro-union poli- 
ticians — including the 
Tories’ Viscount Cranbome 
and Labour's Kate Hoey — 
who are trying to change their 
minds. The old are preaching 
to the young about the ftrture; 
the young are teUfag the old 
not to forget die past 
And that’s not the only 
reversal. Received wisdom 
used to hold that the “ordinary 
people” of Northern Ireland 
wanted peace: It was their lead- 
ers who kept than at war. this 
week the dich£ no longer fits. 
Polls show that, while Trimble 
and his party are urging a Yes 
vote, the Unionist public Is 
heading toward a collective 
thumbs-down. 

You can blame the leaders 
for that if you want. The Yes 
campaign has been pitiful. It 
is marin up of such bizarre al- 


lies — Gerry Adams and 
Trimble, John Hume and the 
loyalist ex-p aram ilitaries. Bill 
Clinton and WBllam Hague 
they can't possibly work 
together. Each party is sup- 
posed to be doing its own 
thing, but little is happening. 
Few rallies, no door-to-door 
canvassing. “There's an ex- 
haustion factor,” confesses 
Trimble. While his side were 
In all-night talks at Stormont, 
his Unionist rivals in the No 
camp — led by Ian Paisley — 
had six months to organise 
Their banners are every- 
where; the energy is with 
them. 

You «»n blame Trimble per- 
sonally, too. His lack of cha- 
risma is costing the Yes 
cause: Paisley and the one- 
man-band UK Unionist, Rob- 
ert McCartney, are out-talk- 
ing him. Trimble has 
managed to take what should 
have been the most positive 
message possible — Yes — 
and present it as depresstngly 
negative and contradictory. 

He could be out and about 
boasting of a historic peace 
with nationalism, one that 
means bid enemies need be at 
war no longer. He could be 
bragging of his achievement 
in getting Sinn Fein to tear up 
its own “green book” and ac- 
cept the partition of Ireland 
and the Union with Britain. 
Instead he refuses to be seen 
with or to speak with Sinn 
Fein, insisting they are insin- 
cere and that their support 
for the deal is purely tactical 
— so undermining the accord 
and his achievement in get- 
ting it Far from selling the 
agreement as a great prize 
that must be endorsed on Fri- 
day, he suggests it will 
change little and that Union- 
ists can abandon It whenever 
they like. His main argument 


in Ballyclare for a Yes vote 
was: “Sinn Fein want you to 
vote No." Nothing would 
please Adams more, he said, 
than to be able to blame 
"stupid Unionism” when the 
whole thing falls. 

With a message like that, 
it’s no wonder toe Yes cam- 
paign has not caught fire. 
There have been other prob- 
lems. The heroes’ welcome 
granted to the convicted kill- 
ers of the Balcombe Street 
gang at the Sinn Fein Artjf- 
heis chilled Unionists. And 
overwhelming nationalist 
support for the deal has not 
reassured waverers. "When 
they're that happy, you have 
to worry," says Julie Blem- 
mings, an und e cided voter an 
the Cregagh Road. 

S o you can blame the 
Balcombe Street gang, 
Sirm Fein. Trimble or 
Paisley — or all of 
ftm — for the Unionists’ ap- 
parent march toward No. Or 
you can point the finger where 
most don’t like it pointed: at 
the people themselves. 

“They’re being intellec- 
tually challenged, and they 
don’t like it,” says David Er- 
vine, a former loyalist para- 
military who led the Progres- 
sive Unionist Party at toe 
Stormont talks. He Is frus- 
trated. He knows this is a 
good deal for Unionists, one 
which preserves the link to 
Britain and could bring nor- 
mality to Ulster. And yet his 
neighbours are rejecting it 
They'll only be happy, Er- 
vine says, 'with a deal that 
hands them everything they 
want right now and requires 
them to give up nothing. 
Unionists delude themselves 
into thinking that if they say 
No, Sinn Fein and the others 
will return with better terms 


rather than walk away from 
the peace process. He almost 
chokes when he hears No 
campaigners complain about 
prisoner releases or the 
agreement’s lack of firm guar- 
antees on decommissioning 
i — as if somehow a No vote 
will keep toe hard men in jail 
forever and persuade toe IRA 
to give up all its weapons. 
Unionist voters seem to have 
kidded themselves into be- 
lieving that voting No win 
reject this peace plan but 
replace it with a much better 
one. “There is nothing else, 
says Ervine. You would think 
they would be desperate to 
change the status quo, but 
some seem quite happy with 
it "The truth is,” says one 
veteran Unionist hard man , 
“they haven't suffered 
enough.” 

A man calls into Talkback, 
toe BBC Radio Ulster phone- 
in, and suggests rejectkmlst 
poli ti cians have bunt careers 
out of the Troubles and can't 
face giving them up. The con- 
flict is familiar, comfortable, 
while the future is uncertain. 

Maybe voters are the same, 
sticking with what they 
know. Even Trimble admits 
his community suffers a terri- 
ble lack of confidence, that 
the notion of forging its own 
future - no longer ruled di- 
rectly from London - is scary. 
The result, he says, is the cur- 
rent "flight from responsi- 
bility". For years, Ulster has 
been toe land of permanent 
opposition, where you could 
always blame the other side 
or London or Dublin for what 
that went wrong. On Friday, 
that era comes to an end. 
Northern Ireland is finall y 
allowed to decide for itself. 
But it’s not easy, not when 
you’ve spent a long, painful 
lifetime saying No. 


Bill Gates’s worldly wealth has given him the means to move into space, launching 288 satellites 


Blast-off 


Never mind 

the ballots 


Bill O’Neill 



XCROSOFT domi- 
nates the world 
of the personal 
computer and, 
whatever the result of cur- 
rent action by the US Jus- 
tice Department, looks set 
to determine the future of 
the Internet, too. 

For Bill Gates, the compa- 
ny's boss, has already made 
plans to soar beyond terres- 
trial jurisdictions with one 
of the most astonishing 
technological ambitions of 
the age: a scheme to put 288 
Satellites in orbit around 
the earth and so provide an 
alternative network to link 
computers. This “foternet- 
in-the-sky” would be 
capable of providing any- 
one, regardless of their lo- 
cation on the planet, with 
access to telecommunica- 
tions i nf ra struc t u re equiv- 
alent to that of a modern 
city. 

The first satellite Is due 
to be launched, appropri- 
ately enough, in 2001, and 


the last one by the end of 
the following year — an un- 
precedented spurt in the 
earth’s population of orbit- 
ing objects. Most of the 
4,000 or so satellites 
launched since Sputnik 1 
first went into orbit an Oc- 
tober 4 1957 are now 
defunct. 

Teledesic, as the scheme 
is known because of the 
way its array of satellites 
follows the shape of the 
earth, wonld be much more 
than a global telephone sys- 
tem, such as the Iridium 
array of 66 satellites, which 
is dne to come into opera- 
tion in September. 

As the Teledesic satellites 
foil past the earth, retained 
by gravity in polar orbits 
just 435 miles above the 
surface, clever choreogra- 
phy win ensure that they 
provide every location with 
a constant shadow from 
within which telecommuni- 
cations could be transmit- 
ted and received. As one 
satellite starts to disappear 
over the northern horizon, 
a following one in the same 


orbit wifi, come up from the 
south; or, as the earth 
rotates about its own axis, 
another satellite in an 
adjacent orbit will take 
over. 

The entire array, which 
is designed to be tied into 

terrestrial networks where 
these are available, will 


You’ll be able to 
phone or modem 
from any place 
on earth 


pass data traffic backwards 
and forwards from one side 
of the globe to the other. If 
one satellite develops a 
fault, a neigbonring one 
will be capable of compen- 
sating for the loss. 

The need for Impressive 
celestial choreography, 
which takes cellular com- 
munications to a new level 
of sophistication, is the 
downside of placing the sat- 


ellites in what are known 
as low-earth orbits. Tradi- 
tionally, communications 

satellites have been posi- 
tioned 22,500 miles above 
file earth’s surface, where 
their orbits are synchro- 
nised with the earth's rota- 
tion and their shadow 
remains over one particu- 
lar spot, albeit a large oue. 
The downside of this ar- 
rangement of so-called geo- 
stationary orbits is the de- 
lay in sending signals over 
such long distances and the 
need for huge power packs 
to support the system. 

Craig McCaw, the young 
billionaire who developed 
Teledesic after selling his 
mobile phone business to 
AT&T in 1994, described it 
as an alternative "Intemet- 
in-th e-sky”. The original 
dream was to install 340 
satellites In the array at a 
total project cost close to 
£6 billion. When this ambi- 
tious target, which would 
have provided huge 
capacity from the outset of 
the project, was revised, 
many analysts began talk- 


ing of Teledesic as little 
more than the whim of men 
with more money than 
sense. That was, at least, 
until last month when a 
renowned entrepreneur 
from Saudi Arabia, Prince 
Alwaleed bln Talal, spent 
£120 million buying a 
16 per cent stake in the 
scheme. Alwaleed has 
earned his reputation from 
investing in struggling 
companies that have subse- 
quently seen their stars 
rise. Most notable among 
them is Citicorp han k, in , 
which his investment of! 
around £360 million in 1991 
is now reckoned to be 
worth £42 billion. 

McCaw’s technological 
vision is what attracted Bill 
Gates to become an equal 
partner in the project in 
1996; the pair own a third 
of the equity apiece. Bill 
Gates's personal wealth is 
said to increase by £1.8 mil- 
lion an hour. 80, if the ter- 
restrial world won’t let 
Gates play in its game, then 
he has more than enough 
money to make his own. 



WARNING shot has 
iMk been lobbed at the 
^^^L whole welfare to 
^^^fcwork programme. 
This weds a R own tree Foun- 
dation study examined the 
long-term fete of 850 unem- 
ployed people, with depress- 
in g results. Three-quarters of 
toon took part-time or tempo- 
rary jobs in the much- vaunted 
“flexible" labour market that 
Is supposed to be the easy 
route back to work. Three 
years later most of them were 
stm moving in and out of pre- 
carious and part-time jobs 
that offered little improve- 
ment to their lot Fewer than a 
quarter had reached a safe 
haven in full-time permanent 
jobs. The New Deal win have 
to show it can do considerably 
better than that 
This study is a snapshot of 
Tory employment policy. 
Many of the problems it iden- 
tifies are ones Labour is trying 
to solve. Nonetheless, it is a 
dire warning of what the “flex- 
ible" labour market does to 
keep millions of people poor. 

So far, we have a Govern- 
ment feeing both ways. Some- 
times it talks powerfully of the 
need to Improve working op- . 
portunlties. But then Tony 
Blair lectures the Europeans 
on the virtues of British 
labour “flexibility” versus 
European old-fashioned 
"rigidity”. One employer's 
flexibility is often his employ- 
ee's deadend job. 

Tomorrow the Government 
publishes its Fairness at Work 
white paper. AH the political 
controversy has centred on 
ballots for trade union recog- 
nition. But taking the pack- 
age asa whole, win there be 
enough measures to protect 
people from the rampant 
“flexibility” imposed on the 
workforce in recent years? 

Win tt end the mentality that 
brought us the zero-hours con- 
tract where workers are con- 
stantly on call but are paid 
only for the random hours for 
which they may be needed? 
Tomorrow we shall see how 
the Government views such 
flexible Victorian practices. 

The Employment Policy In- 
stitute recently published a 
close analysis of one year in 
the labour market which 
showed a rapid turnover in 
jobs — flexibility with a ven- 
geance For the unskilled fall- 
ing in and out of temporary 
work. Not many ever move up 
into permanence. For all the 

Tory boasting about the new 

growth in jobs, only one in five 
have been permanent full- 
time posts. It’s a pattern the 
New Deal for the young and 
long-term unemployed win 
have to break. There is only 
small gain in spending 
£35 billion in pushing more 
people through the same 
revolving doors, in and out of 
marginal work for the rest of 
their lives. 

Some of the most important 
levers for change rest in the 
Government's hands. Forex- 
ample, there is a strong incen- 
tive for employers to create 
more part-time jobs, for which 
they pay lower National In- 
surance contributions. There 
shojd at least be a level play- 
ing field, with employers pay- 
ing exactly the same national 
“^mce. pro rata, for foil 
ana part-time employees. 

T hese studies ten us 

how things were 
Tories. It 

^al^ figures to ahow ^ y 

™® the f *5® New Deal has 
madeal^tmgdi&rence. 
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strategy, published yesterday, 
will transform the opportuni- 
ties for women. Pari'toners 
will now get the same legal 
rights as full-timers. 

si gning up for the social 
chapter, the new 48-hour 

working week will benefit 

many, guaranteeing a three- 
-veek holiday and one day a 
1 , npr n&cnito its many ea 


over-working. Not 1 
one year. , , 

But not enough. Last week s 
McKinsey report showed what 
low productivity we achieve 

compared with our competi- 
tors. If only we could boast 
that we had a better quality of 
life to show for ft But we work 
the longest hours in Europe. 
FOr 100 years working hours 
were repeatedly cut, until 
1975. We would now have an 
average 35-hour working week 
If progress had continued at 
the same rate. One study 
shows that, if we did work a 
35-hour week, we would be em- 
ploying about a million more 
people full time. So the idea 
that aQ this flexibility has cre- 
ated thousands more jobs is 
only one way of looking at 
it 

L ABOUR says it wants 
to break with the past 
and do away with what 
one minister calls 
“Arthur Daley” working prac- 
tices, where one company 
undercuts the rest by exploit- 
ing its workforce, dragging 
other companies down. Yet 
sp eaking with its other voice, 
ministers praise the value of 
low-cost easy-entry jobs for 
getting the unemployed hack 
to work. Which do they mean? 
These two reports strongly 
suggest that getting people 
into bad jobs does not help 
much in the long run. Will 
similar studies in five 
years time show less flexibili- 
ty in the labour market and 
more lasting ladders out of 
unemployment? 



One foot on the 
jobs ladder will not 
be enough. Too 
many will fall back 


The rhetoric from the Trea- 
sury is that the future lies in a 

better trained, more highly 

skilled workforce producing 
Hbw do we 

get there? The training, 
element in the New Deal Is the 

best m any scheme yet and 

should hft people’s life 
chances . But most people 
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of a despot 

He still needs a shove 

PRESIDE NT S UHARTO’S grudging wfll- 
mgness to step down may have come much 
too late to save Indonesia from further 
tormofl. A decision taken so tardily and 
reluctantly under exceptional pressure is 
lfltdy to require much more sustained 
effort before it is fulfilled. The opposition 
will suspect that the plan he announced 
yesterday fin: a political transition may 
allow him not only to rig the new electoral 
law and the parliamentary contest which is 
to fo llow, but to ensure a successor to his 
liking. Here is a man who only three 
months ago insisted on being rihnseri for a 
seventh term when his country was already 
plunged into a crisis for which he and his 
venal family are largely responsible His 
first action after being “reelected" by a 
bogus pro cess was to appoint a cabinet 
filled with cronies. Who can be so sure he 
will go quietly now? 

The foreign powers who turned a blind 
eye for so long to this undemocratic and 
corrupt regime are now shifting their jfeet 
uneasily. It is absurd to argue that express- 
ing a view on Suharto’s future is unaccept- 
able interference in Indonesia's internal 
affairs. The West has intervened in Indone- 
sia ever since it condoned the appalling 
massacres 30 years ago which a ssisted 
Suharto’s rise to power. Besides, there is 
more than one way in which to convey file 
message. The right time to withdraw sup- 
port from Suharto would have been before ! 
the March election, when he had already i 
shown himself more interested in protect- 


ing his family’s interests than in tarkifng 
the economic chaos. As the Guardian ar- 
gued at the time, neither Indonesia nor 
Asia could afford more Suharto ism. What 
was needed was some sharp advice deliv- 
ered down the telephone line from Wash- 
ington before his country unravelled alto- 
gether. It is a tragic pity that no such 
message was delivered Even now, very late 
in the day, a dear message is needed from 
outside that Suharto must speed up his exit 
At the lowest common rtennmfrTia'trtt- of 
diplomatic self-interest, this may somewhat 
i redeem Western credibility with a more 
radical regime emerg in g in Jakarta. The 
folly of supporting the Shah to the bitter 
end should be a historical object lesson: so 
for it does not appear to have been learnt 
Let us pass over the ludicrous statement 
yesterday from Australian Prime Minister 
John Howard congratulating Suharto oh 
“the wisdom that he has shown". (Succes- 
sive Australian governments have white- 
washed the Jakarta regime even when 
their own nationals were its victims.) More 
relevant was the US administration's un- 
willingness, before Suharto's announce- 
ment, to respond to appeals from Congress 
to call directly for him to step down. The 
main argument against doing so is a fear of 
the unknown. As one official told a Senate 
subcommittee on Monday, the US might 
“get something we don’t want” Last weds 
there was even some feeble talk about a 
“middle ground" which would allow Su- 
harto to stay as titular leader. Here there 
are shades of Iraq, where the question of 
who might succeed Saddam Hussein hag 
more than once subtly inhibited US policy. 

The answer to the uncertainty argument 
is that revolutions are u ncertain affairs. 
But as a general rule, attempts to frustrate 
or manipulate them are likely to produce 
worse outcomes. The dilemma for the Indo- 


nesian opposition, whether secular or Mus- 
lim, is how to separate the armed forces 
from Suhartoism: it is for them to 
whether compromise car confrontation is 
the best tactic at any given time. The 
outside world (including the international 
monetary institutions) can best help by 
delivering an unequivocal verdict on this 
sorry regime: Suharto should go annnyr 
rather than later. 


A kids' charter 

Thanks to the new MPs 

AN ERA ends. For decades politicians have 
beat talking about family values but foiled 
to pursue policies which supported fam- 
ilies. Yesterday’s consultation papa: on a 
national childcare strategy opens a new 
age. Children and childcare are no longer a 
marginal issue. Ministers have engaged on 
a daunting task. Childcare is the real 
Cinderella in Britain’s welfare state: much 
of it unregulated, most of it provided by 
untrained people, and in many areas com- 
pletely unavailable. Publicly funded day- 
care is provided for a mere 2 per cent of 
children under three compared to 20 per 
cent in France and 48 per cent in Denmark. 
There is only one registered childcare place 
(childminders, nurseries and out of school 
clubs) for every nine children under eight 
There are 800,000 latchkey children under 
12 who go home to an empty hnn»> after 
school. Cuts to social services by the last 
government have meant even fewer day- 
care places than four years ago. 

What has changed the political climate? 
The rise of the woman MP. There are 121 
witnesses in Parliment most of whom have 
direct experience of the difficulties of jug- 
gling jobs and family responsibilities. 


There are 101 in Tony Blair’s Labour Party. 
Hence his two-page foreword in yesterday’s 
document signalling a personal commit- 
ment to a coherent strategy. Women should 
be celebrating. Forget the jibes from the for 
right Labour is not telling people how to 
live but rathe* is looking at bow they live 
and examining what can be done to support 
them. Ministers are not telling women to go 
out to work: they have been doing that in 
droves for the last two decades. Two thirds 
of all women now go back to work after 
maternity leave — a SO per cent increase in 
the last decade alone. Long before this new 
initiative, official projections suggested 
women would account for l.l million of the 
expected L5 million rise in jobs by 2006. 

Now Labour has committed itself on 
three fronts: better quality through more 
systematic regulation and training; wider 
access with 40,000 extra places this year 
with more to come; and easier affordability 
through generous tax credits for working 
families and special grants for adult stu- 
dents at FE colleges. A big expansion in 
after school clubs will give poor children 
new opportunities to develop their music, 
arts and sporting interests as well as pro- 
viding quiet places for homework. Of 
course there are caveats: too little for the 
three-and-imder age group, too much reli- 
ance on the lottery, the modest first year 
programme. But yesterday’s package belat- 
edly puts family policy firmly on the social 
policy agenda. 


All dolled up 

It’s a matter of taste 

THERE MUST BE some mistake, said the 
nice people at the E Yanklin Mint yesterday. 
The lawsuit launched by the Diana, Prin- 


cess of Wales Memorial Fund to stop their 
mail order firm spiling Diana dofer was 
uncivilised: the Mint would never do any- 
thing to “dishonour Diana’s memory." And 
they have had pledged to demate at least a 
minion pounds to charities which the Prin- 
cess supported. 

The original £116 porcelain doll, “painted 
by hand to capture the radiant blue eyes 
and shy smite that touched us all", was 
already being advertised before the fund 
registered the Princess’s face gnd name as 
trademarks. The case is now expected to 
take up to two years in the District Court erf 
Central California, during which fima 
many more dolls will be sold, plus ward- 
robes changes including the “casual outfit" 
worn when the Princess visited Angola “on 
her historic peace-keeping mission.” 

There is indeed an element of ambiguity 
in toe fund’s objection to the Princess Doll 
as reported so for. Is it taking legal action 
because the Franklin Mint has foiled to 
secure a proper licence, or because the 
product, — crafted in “poseable lifelike 
vinyl” — is so horribly naff? It appears that 
the company did approach the fund last 
year seeking a licence. It is said to have 
backed off because it was unhappy with the 
terms. It is not so dear whether the fund 
would have been unhappy to license the 
doll on aesthetic grounds if the negotiations 
had continued. 

One fund trustee, Vivienne Parry, has 
already attacked the project as “undigni- 
fied”. collectors' doll, she says, should be 
something that is special “whose clothes 
don’t come on and off” That seems to imply 
that the fund would be happy to licence a 
lifelike vinyl Diana as long as its “fashion 
ensemble" could not be removed. We can be 
sure of one thin g: the Princess herseff who 
enjoyed frequent changes of clothing, 
would have enjoyed the row immensely. 


L 
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From sangria 
to Sodom 

1 A /HAT is the difference be- 
V V tween a bowl of sangria 
and a block of fet(Zs it art or is 
it a week boozing on Che Costa 
del SaL May IS)? Or indeed a 
pile of tyres/brteks/milk 
crates— all have been hailed 
as greet works of art. The ' 
Leeds arts students shorild be 
congratulated for showing up 
the “fine art" world for what it 
is — a bunch of hypocritical 
and self-important ok) (and 
young) farts. 

Les Brooke bank. 

Bradford, 

W Yorks. 

RIOT spending £1,000 on not 
I M going on holiday to Spain 
comes pretty low down the list 
of bizarre things that people 
do or don’t spend money on. 
However, the spectacle it has 
created is very, very funny. 
Peter Nichltn. 

Newcastle Upon Tyne. 

R E David McKie’s column 
on towns named after 
vices (As iftbere were no Go- 
morrah, May 18): there Is a 
place called Sodom on Lan- 
dranger 116 at approximately 
SJ 096716. It is marked on the 
AA Big Road Atlas of Britain 
1977 on Page 46, north east of 
BodfariontheA54lMold- 
Denbighroad. 

Dennis Roberts. 

Denbigh, 

Ctwyd- 

IN the North Dorset village of 
iMamhuH, for reasons which 
no one has yet got to the bot- 
tom oL is a road called Sodom 
Lane. 

Richard Keighley 
Shfflingstone, 

Dorset 

THEN there was theRdOs 
I seenatWoolacomheBay 
Hotel. North Devon, registra- 
tion number: MONXE. The 
owner was very apparent in 
the restaurant 
Michael Golby. 

Exeter, Devon. 


Oxbridge is opening up 


M Y DAUGHTER is cur- 
rently deep in university 
prospectuses in preparation 
for applications next term. I 
verymuch doubt whether she 
will choose either Oxford or 
Cambridge, despite the feet 
feather parents both loved 
their time at both 
universities. 

The reason has less to do 
with innate ability or the 
sense of intimidation implied 
by Linda Grant's Interviewee 
(A world of prlvelege apart. 
May 18) than with the observa- 
tion that to do so would be 
inherently risky - She has 
'watched too many friends, 
predicted the highest of A- 
level grades, fail to get any 
offers at ah if their application 
to Oxford or Cambridge was 

unsuccessful, while those 
with lesser predictions, but 
neither a ncie n t university 
among their choices, received 
aflffl quiver of offers to read 
toe same subjects at the same 
institutions. 

There is definite circum- 
stantial evidence that other 
universities, feced with over- 
suhsexiption, tend to reject 
snmmarllythose candidates 
from state schools who also 
apply to Oxbridge. 

Caroline Spencer. 

Canterbury, 

Sent 


I WILL write at once to my old 
Oxford college, Wadbam, de- 
manding to know why ft is not 
striving to attract more appli- 
cants from north London who 
live in eight-bedroom Edwar- 
dian houses and have uncles 
who are RSC playwrights. 
Clearly there is something 
amiss when, instead. It at- 
tracts students like me, a 
milkman's daughter from 
Belfast 
JillBrown.' 

London. 

( WISH Linda Grant had come 

and had a cup of tea in my 

North London garden before 
writing her article- She could 
have met my daughter — 18, 
taking A-levels, thoroughly 
state-educated at excellent 
local primary and comprehen- 
sive and — yes, with a condi- 
tional place at Oxford (Wad- 
ham, in feet). She went to an 
Open Day at Wadbam. found it 
welcoming, unstuffy and 
hugely stimulating— ^ 
there were plenty cf state 
school students there. She was 
carefully selected (five inter- 
views) on her own merits. 

Ann Hurt. 

Lo nd on. 


I GRADUATED from Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, last 
year. Thirty six per cent of 


Cambridge students are from 
Independent schools and 48 
per cent from maintained 
schools. Still, there are dispro- 
portionately few applications 
from the state sector com- 
pared to the number of 9 A* . 
students. Is it an image prob- 
lem? Yes. I went home fora 
higher education open day as 
part of the University Taiget 
Schools campaign and was 
shocked at the number of state 
school students I met who had 
been intimidated not to apply 
by their schools. 

Richard Hadden. 

Brussels. 

"THE success of Merton Col- 

I lege shows just how much 
talent from state schools Ox- 
bridge has missed out on over 
the years- This injustice has 
been perpetuated by many em- 
ployers — like the Guardian 
with its “large numbers of Ox- 
bridge graduates” — who 
oft e n seem to select staff from 
the ancient universities, 
partly as an easy way of deal- 
ing with masses of job applica- 
tions and partly because of 
their own Oxbridge 
connections. 

The world is probably a 
poorer place as a result of all 
this under-used talent. 

Colin Shearman. 

London 


Less masturbatory ogling than a little light flirtation 


byce’s Ulysses can still he 
read or misread before tt is 
misunderstood, though we 
ought to have an advantage 
over the “pretence” (Letters, 
May 18) of the DPP and other 


Office- A single Instance cf 
deemed obscenity, rather than 
toe worst was sufficient to ban 
toe book: the concluding sciQo- 
quy was the easiest (and lang- 
estjplace to find and show this. 

Bat was there a worst? Leo- 


pold Bloom’s “mastnrbatory 
ogling” is ofGerty MacDoweU 
— and she is not a minor, even 
by 1904 standards. 

Bernard McGinley. 

London. 

T O GAIL the encounter be- 
tween Leopold Bloom and 
GertyMacDawen“mastnrha~ 

tory” misrepresents a truly ar- 
tistic depiction cf a teenage 

girl lighffy flirting, wen learn- 

ing to Girt and enjoying the 
experience, at the expense cf a 


middle-aged man whose mo- 
ment of pleasure is followed 
rapidly by guilt and anxiety. I 
have trouble finding this or 
any other passage potentially 
dlstasteftiL 

For a literally masturbatory 
Incident, I refer your letter 
writer to The Encounter, toe 
story in Dubliners with a man 
seeking to molest two boys. 

■TnyfBpr wiAntg thte ft p a aTiam . 
iw g Mvi implflBunnt iwpnt 
Donal Hughes. 

Hoylake, WlrraL 


Comrades in arms 



B IG foreign ewHBfs will 
always give away how 
parochial someone is. 
rm certain there are 
some people who’ve been 
watching the nofcrta Indone- 
sia and said: “Oeh lock,, it's 
sunny there as wdL” nus at- 
titade is encouraged hy the 
press, espedhfiy the local vare 
ety. Which is why you get 

ilT- . irk. "Bartfumiilra Ju 


headlines nxe narutu i winn 

Peru forces Yeovfl man io can- 
cd, hitch-hiking trip” . 


The national press does 
cover the events, but usually 
not until the Foreign Office 
♦«*n« toe British to get out Or, 
in .the case cf yesterday's 
Daily Express, when “Granny 
ignores chaos for a little light 
shopping" in Jakarta. Al- 
though, being English, she 
was probably stood in toe 
mvMie of a burning Sains- 
trarys, surrounded by looters 
and saying “Ah that's a good 
offer — buy two yoghurts and 
get one free.” 

Maybe the press is tight. 
ami no one is in t erested un- 
less there’s British involved. 
But in that case, they're miss- 
ing out because hundreds of 
British are involved. To start 
with, there’s theBritish com- 
panies which made toe AMs 
vehicles and Tactica .water 
cannons which Suharto’s 
army has used against toe 
demonstrators. 

When ethical Robin Cock 
was asked about selling toese 
to Suharto he replied that they 
were not to be used forinter- 


1 nal oppression. Which meant 
there were three possibilities. 
Firstly, that they were to be 
used as a novel tactic against 
a foreign airforce, surprising 
PflOtS as thrir win g w miwianii . 
er yelled “Watch out; sir, jet of 
water at 2 o'clock.” Secondly, 
that they were bought up by 
Jakarta's. leading garden cen- 
tre, and advertised as “toe 
perfect way to water the lawn 
for the man in a h ur r y**- Or, 
thirdly, that he was lying, aad 
demonstrators were due to be 
ethically c lea n sed. 

Then there's the rapid-fire 
machine gyms mad» by a'sub- 
sidiary of British Aerospace 
and secretly approved by 
Cook. And the British arms 
manufacturer. Procurement 
Services International, whose 
£700 milHon hnatepsa with 
Suharto was guaranteed by 
Blair when he told them: “The 
type of equipment toe Conser- 
vatives have given export li- 
cences to win present no diffl- 
colty for the .Labour 
government.” 


And there’s the deal signed 
by Thames Water to run the 
monopoly w ater c o mpany in 
partnership with Suharto's 
son. Maybe Thames bad a bit 
of inside knowledge, and told 
him: “Here, you want to get 
into water, mate. These new 
cannons your Dad’s buying, 


they get through tons of the 
stuff youH be rolling In it” 
And the Suharto defender at 
the Foreign Office, Carol Rob- 
son, who has described the 
military's g+tyrira on demon- 
strators as “squaddie indisci- 
pline”. Marching out of step 
can be put down to squaddie 
Indiscipline. So can getting 


drunk ranamg havoc in a 
nightclub. But not even squad- 


dies wake np an a stranger's 
settee after a wild night and 
think: “Oh I never, did E I 
didn’t organise an air raid on 
a village to East Timor again, 
did I? (Hi my bead, I need a 
Nnrofen.” 

Friendly relations have 
been justified by reference to 
the way the country is 



Granny doesn’t live here any more 


D O WE really think that 
more of us living into our 
80s and 90s is a crisis (Polly 
Toynbee, May 18)? The in- 
crease to life expectancy since 
1900 has gone hand-in-hand 
with lrv»r iiy»ging nation al 

wealth and productivity, 
which also has generated 
enormous improvements in 
working conditions, state edu- 
cation, health, etc. 

Long-term care is not a “can 
we afford it” problem. The 
question is, should it be a 
sotial respcraibllity, via in- 
come tax, like health and edu- 
cation? 

We aff have the right to save 
from our taxed income and to 
decide what to do with our 
assets. Does Polly Toynbee, or 
will toe Royal Commission, 
presume that ifsfidr that one 
in six elderly people needing 
long-term care must use their 
savings to pay for It? 

Joe Harris. 

National Pensioners' 
Convention, 

London. 

PAYING for res identtal 
I care is nothing new. What 
happened under the Tory gov- 
ernment was that the NHS 
stopped providinglang-term 
nursing care for elderly 
people, forcing those in need 
to pay according to their 


“reforming”. “They're trying 
not to kill so many people, so 
not giving them tanks would 
only upset them.” 

The story that would teach 
kids about how England deals 
with tyrants is that, one day, 
St George announced: *Tve 
~h»H meaning ful and fr ank riia - 
cussions with the dragon, and 
he has assured my that he 
hopes to hold cave elections 
by the year 2010. In the mean- 
time there is evidence that the 
number of maidens he’s eat- 
ing Is being reduced year by 
year, so to encourage these 
reforms we are selling him £2 
bfllion worth of fire, which in- 
cidentally will secure 170 jobs 
atGEC." 

Now the IMF and Western 
leaders are keen for Suharto 
to depart But is this because 
they've all thought: “You 
know, now I come to think 
about it, there’s so meting 
about that bloke I don’t like”. 
Or might it be because they ; 
want Indonesia tx> continue 
providing high profits, low f 


means for a service they were 
always led to believe was free 
from the cradle to the grave. 
Sonia Webb. 

Swansea. 

IT SEEMS to me pure com- 
I monsense that the capital, 
including property, which 
people have accumulated dur- 
ing their lifetime should he 
used by them to secure the 
maximum comfort possible tn 
their old age. 

If a child were to be men- 
tally or physically handi- 
capped then one would wish 
to make as much provision for 
them as possible, but to accept 
basic local authority accom- 
modation and forgo some- 
thing more expensively com- 
fortable in order to pass cm a 
boose to those who do not ac- 
tually need one seems absurd. 

Sorry kidsl If the worst 
comes to the worst we’re cash- 
ing everything in for the most 
comfortable nursing home we 
can afford. 

D J Richards. 

Evesham, Worcestershire. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a hill 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary is on Page 10 


wages and a market for water 
cannons, but with the stability 
that Suharto can’t deliver? 
High profits, for example, are 
not compatible with mass loot- 
ing. Especially if the looters 
raise the stakes and demand 
points on their foyahy card for 
looting the wmp supermarket 
three times in a week. 

The problem for whoever 
takes over the country Is that 
once people sense their own 
power, they don’t relinquish it 
easily. The participants In 
today’s demonstration, if they 
succeed in toppling a tyrant of 
30 years, won’t just think: 
“Ah, that’s better, nice to be 
starving under someone dif- 
ferent for a change.” 

Nonetheless a major leader, 
tooled up with British 
weapons, win have been over- 
thrown by a group of unarmed 
students just before he’s due 
to die. Isn't that just typical of 
students? To wait 30 years be- 
fore starting a project, and 
then do it all at once at the last 
minute. 


In Ulster it’s time to start 
forgiving and stop forgetting 


S IR KENNETH Bloom- 
field’S report co-ordinating 
financial and emotional com- 
pensation for the relatives erf 
loved ones killed during the 
conflict in the north of Ireland 
is a step irrtbe direction of 
peace and reconciliation 
(Trimble and Hume united to 
save Yes campaign. May 19). 

But there Is one group of 
victims/relatives who are sel- 
dom recognised — those inno- 
cent men, women and chil- 
dren MSed by the security 
forces: the British Army, RUC 
andDDR/RIR. 

When was the last time we 
saw the family of 12-year-ohi 
MaJella O'Hare, shot twice in 
the back by a soldier while 
walking near her home in Bal- 
lymoyer. Interviewed by the 
media? When was the last 
time we read about 12-year-old 
Carol Aim Kelly, shot dead by 
a plastic bullet whilst retum- 
ing from a shop with a carton 
of milk? 

Insecure a true and lasting 
peace, off the victims of the 
past 30 years must be remem- 


bered and the pain and sorry 
of all the families must be 
recognised. 

BobHarker. 

(Former British soldier) 
Gateshead. 

THE people cf Northern Ire- 
I land, particularly the 
Unionist dements pressing for 
a •^To” vote in the referen dum , 
should give serious thought to 
the effect of such a result on the 
mainland UK population. The 
people ofUlsterknow better 
than most whal It feels like to 
be forgotten, but I’m beginning 
to know what it feels lUm too. 
Fifty mUhan at us sit in hope- 
ful silence, watch the bicker- 
ing, and pay for it Shows of 
triumphalism by either side 
have not been helpfnl. but ifl 
see people dancing in the 
streets because cfa “no” vote, I 
and many others will start ask- 
ing: “Where’s my referen- 
dum?" When will I be able to 
cast my verdict on such 
‘'loyalism"? 

D E Owens. 

Chalfont St Peter, Bucks. 
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Umbrella 


Protect 
yourself 
from the 
elements with 
the stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This large blue and white golfing umbrella features 
a fox frame and wooden handle, £19.50. Price 
includes postage, packing and handling charges. 

To place your order please fiH In the form below and send It to: 
Guardian International Offer, 

PO Bax 355, 

Bushey, Herts WD22NA, 

UK 

with a cheque or money order for the lull amount or 88 in your 
VteaflWaulBrcfirtf dotafla. 



Please send me__ 
at £19.50; cost £_ 


order for the sum of £. 
Mastercard account 


Guardian International umbrella/s 

I enclose a cheque/ money 

or please debit my Visa/ 


Card No: 


( X .a.L r x.D._i .ij-i. cm 


Expiy dalerl 


Signature. 

Name: 


Address: 


Postcode: 


Country: 


Pleas© aflow up to 28 days for dsivsry. 


i 
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The 


fiuardiaP 


Home town tune Bine Ln at the New Orleans Jazz Festival in 1989 

Blue Lu Barker 


MKEHAzanrc 


Stand by your man 


L EFT to her own devices. 
Blue Lu Barker, the blues 
singer who has died aged 
64. might have stayed away 
from the limelight But in 1930 
she married jazz guitarist 
Danny Barker in New Orleans 
and the die was cast He was 
four years older and already 
well established; he also had 
musical connections in New 
Orleans and New York, 
thanks to his extended family, 
the Barbarans. 

Blu Lu Barker was bom 
Louise Dupont She was a Cre- 
ole, the daughter of a bootleg- 
ger. and encouraged by her 
mother, she began singing at 
parties and appeared as a dan- 
cer with the Merry Makers 
entertainment group. She met 
Barker when she was 13 and 
they married three years later. 

In 1330, he moved to New 
York; she soon followed. She 
only sang at home until her 
husband activated Ms con- 
tacts at Decca Records, when 
she embarked on a series of 
small group sessions, backed 
by the Danny Barker Fly 


Cats. Aside from the salty na- 
ture of the repertoire, these 
reveal what Hugues Panass ie 
called “a drawling, cynical ac- 
cent and great humour”. 

Asked for her “profes- 
sional” name, she turned to 
the drummer. Cozy Cole, who 
suggested something “short 
and snappy”. “How about Lu 
Blue?" she said. The sobri- 
quet was reversed after her 
first session. She remained 
Blue Lu to the end. 

The success of her 1938 and 
1939 Decca sessions, led Blue 
Lu to appear around New 
York with her husband, her 
sweet, girlish voice somehow 
at odds with the often risqud 
lyrics. Indeed, this juxtaposi- 
tion of apparent innocence 
and bluesy bawdiness 
remained her trademark. 

Barker wrote Don’t You 
Mate Me Sigh — re-recorded 
on Apollo in 1946 as Don’t You 
Feel My Leg. Feel My Thigh — 
for his wife in 1938. Its suc- 
cess brought her extended en- 
gagements and tours to the 
South. A 1970s revival of the 


song by Maria Muldauer 
earned the Barkers a gold 
record. 

Blue La continued to record 
with Apollo and later, when 
in California, on the 
respected Capitol label But 
when the Barkers returned to 
New York In 1950, she virtu- 
ally retired. Fifteen years 
later, discouraged by the 
dearth of jobs for swing era 
musicians, they moved back 
to New Orleans, where, much 
honoured and always popu- 
lar, they continued their part- 
nership until Danny's death 
in 1994. 

Blue Lu*s musical philoso- 
phy was straightforward: 
“Music is music to me as long 
as I can shake my hips and 
tap my feel' 1 She is survived 
by her daughter, Sylvia, a 
grandchild and several great- 
grandchfldren. 


Poter Vacher 



Louise 'Blue Lu’ Barter, blues 
singer, bom November 13. 1913: 
died May 7, 1998 


Tom Iremonger 


Sir Patrick Wall 


Wednesd ay May gOlgg 




Right to the end 



IR PATRICK WALL, 
who has died aged 
81, was a major in 
Royal Marines, 
a member of parlia- 
ment Car 33 years, and a prom- 
inent Roman Catholic lay- 
man. . But he is best 
remembered for a life of buzz- 
ing antwwnmim Ism carried 
to tbe level of anxiety neuro- 
sis, one which led him . into 
promiscuous association with 
regimes about which most 
Conservatives feel fastiriimis. 

A late u n ii mri ' SMtnc ex- 
ample was thy inv itatt ap to a 
Tory conference fringe meet- 
ing extended by Western Goals 
OK, a Wall organisation, to 
one Bruno GoUnisch. a Ger- 
man Republican neo-fascist 
MEP, who, in company with 
Jean-Marie le Fen, had broken 
up a meeting of the European 
Parliament in Strasbo urg, so 
that he would have “the per- 
fect opportunity to show sup- 
port tor Mrs Thatcher’s policy 

Of p rote c ti ng l il iw i t j f y and 

national sovereignty of all 
European nations." 

After education at Down- 
aide, Wall served in the Royal 
Maxines from 1935 nnHi 1950. 
After unsuccessfully fi ghting 
the 1951 general election/and 
a subsequent byelectlna in 


Leslie Stevens 


Cleveland, he was elected tor 
the safely Conservative seat 
of Haltemprice in 1954. He 
remained there until 1983, 
and, after boundary reorgani- 
sation, stayed an to represent 
the constit u ents cf Beverley 
until 1987. He h**id no minis- 
terial^ -office, his highest posi- 
tion being parliamentary pri- 
vate secretary to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the late Derek Heathcoat- 
Amory, from 1957 to 1959, and 
tour years (197943) on the 

select committee on defence. 

In 1953, he married Sheila 
Puttnam. who died in 1983, 
and had a daughter. A ali g ht, 
dapper man wearing a dark 
wig, he lived to see his life- 
time’s enemies dissolve, his 
friends — like Rhodesia and 
South Africa — make for 
oblivion, and the have-nots 
remain have-nots. 

The list of his publications 
Is instructive. They include 
The Royal Marine Pocket 
Book (1944), Student Power 
(1968), D&nce Policy (1969) 
and The Soviet Maritime 
Threat 0973). Orthodox fears 
of Soviet aggression were 
held by Wall in heightened 
and frantic form. He looked 
upon all opponents cf the 
Soviets and nitna with winit 



He looked upon all 

opponents of the 

Soviets with Wind 

benignity. Not 
personally a nasty 
man, he had a high 
threshold in the 
nastiness of others 


and amoral benignity; South 
Africa, South Korea, Rhode- 
sia, and colonial Portugal 
were his enemies’ enemies. 

An early advocate of Inde- 
pendence for Rhodesia, he 
rebelled against his party 
over ganr*inn<; against the 
white minority regime. He 
had. fwid one observer, an 
apocalyptic belief that war be- 
tween the rich haves and the 
communist have-nots would 
come in about 15 years. Not 
precisely a fascist in the Mos- 
leyite sense, he was capable of 
addressing a World Anti- 
communist League meeting 
even after being warned by 
nnntbor that 


it harboured anti-aemites. 
And his organisation, World 
Goals, gave a distinct impres- 
sion of following toe maxim 
“No enemies on the rignt - 
Not personally a 
he had a high threshold in the 
na stiness of others. 

An Inveterate joiner or 
groups, this ideok^c^^^- 
man belonged to the British- 
Portuguese Parliamentary 
Group, the Britlsh-Eorean, 
Britteh-TaJrwanese and, natu- 
rally. the British-South Afri- 
can. A happy conspirator, he 
was the initiator of the pres- 
ent 92 Group of Tory right- 
wingers, which takes its 
npmft from his former home 


♦ on cfaeyne Walk. CtefcM- 

JwedbfwaU’s feU^-tra* - 

racial** 

355-isass- 

srSMKSfsj 

SSht however. 

troubles with ^ dtagjJ* • 
the middle ages. F . OT 0 P ?*£? \ 
WaQ was supremely a 1 Mam-. 
chean, a believer that^Bfe*^ . v 
a struggle to the death h* 
tween light and darkness, the - • 
gSIgttt of Ite AlMgB; 

sians pursued and massaaea 

on the orders of Pope Innocent 
Hi In the late 12th century. 
Wan would have belonged to . 
the British-Albigensian parlia- 
mentary group. . - 

He is survived by nis 
daughter. 


Edward Pearce 


Patrick Henry Blkjh Wail, polib- ' 
dan, bom October 14. 1978; died 
May 15. 1998 


New waves from old plots 


L ESLIE Stevena, who 
hag flj pd of a heart 
attack aged 74, was a 
film producer, director 
and screenwriter who stood 
out as a maverick within the 
Conformity Of the American 
film Industry. 

The son of a vice-admiral, 
he had an extraordinarily 
varied and eccentric career. 
At the age cf 16, he won a 
writing competition, and ran 
off with Orson Welles’s Mer- 
cury Theatre Group, which 
had accepted his play. The 
Mechanical Rat Truant offi- 
cers brought the boy back to 
his family in Philadelphia. 
Three years later, he had 
joined the US Air Corps, and 
served in Iceland as an officer 
in the second world war. 

Later, after studying at Yale 
University drama school, he 
worked as a hotel clerk, a psy- 
chiatric hospital attendant 
and a Time magazine copy- 
boy, all the while continuing 
to write plays. The first of 
these Bullfight, was produced 
off-Broadway In 1953. 

Stevens went on to write 
The Lovers, a medieval 
romance which became the 
Chariton Heston film. The 
War Lord, and his biggest 
stage hit. The Marriag&Go- 
Round, about a beautiful spec- 
imen of Swedish womanhood 
wanting to have a baby with a 
married professor in order to 
produce a genetically perfect 
rhUd — with Ms brains and 
her looks. 

On Broadway, the play 
starred Charles Boyer and 
Claudette Colbert and, in 
London, the husband-and- 


wife team, of John Clements 
and Kay Hammond. In I960, 
when it was filmed by 20th 
Century-Fox with James 
Mason and Susan Hayward, 
Stevens was the producer, 
wrote the screenplay, and 
turned his mildly enjoyable 
sex comedy Into a meretri- 
cious bare. 

That year Ms screenwriting 
contract with Fox was termi- 
nated after he failed to attend 
a lunch given by studio presi- 
dent, Spyros P Skouros. Ste- 
vens sued Fax far $2 million 
and an out-of-court settlement 
helped him establish Ms own 
production company, 
Daystar. . 

Stevens then proclaimed 
himself “America’s only au- 


thentic New Wave film- 
maker” with the release of 
Private Property, shot on a 
budget of $60,000, mostly at 
his home in Los Angeles. It 
featured his wife, the blonde 
former model and TV actress 
Kate Manx, as a sex-starved 
housewife seduced by a young 
beatnik drifter (Corey Allen) 
with the Intention of enabling 
his sexually ambivalent 
buddy (Warren Oates) to have 
a woman for the first time. 

Superbly photographed in 
black-and-white by Ted 
McCord, the film was a slow 
and stylised study of perver- 
sion, which reached a fren- 
zied niimoT , revealing mad- 
ness in the cast's Method 
acting. 

Hero’s Island (1962), set in 
1718, was an awkward but fas- 
cinating brew of soap opera 


and pirate picture, produced, 
written and directed by Ste- 


vens, and shot in 17 days on 
the Island of n»mlina. Manx 
featured again, this time as a 
gutsy widow and mother of 
two children, whose island 
home is attacked by wicked 
fishermen. To her rescue 
comes James Mason as a phi- 
losophising pirate. 

gate Manx, who only made 
those two movies, committed 
suicide in the mid-1960s after 
her divorce from Stevens. 

Meanwhile, he created a 
highly successful, science fic- 
tion series for television. The 
Outer Limits, and. in 1966. em- 


barked on Incubus, the only 
feature ever made in Espe- 
ranto and one of his most cu- 
rious and doomed projects. 

Stevens, who directed, ex- 
plained it thus: “I wanted a 
language that would be 
strange to everyone — but 
s till convey some meaning. 
Anyone speaking any of the 
Indo-European languages 
should get the drift” The 
sluggish drift concerned Wil- 
liam Shatner struggling 
against a spirit from hell who 
seduces women for the devfl. 

After working as a TV pro- 


ducer and director for most of 
the 1970s and 1980s, Stevens 
returned to the big screen 
with another turkey. Three 
Kinds of Heat (1987), a trite 
cops-and-robbers picture shot 
at Elstree studios, starring 
the Chinese actress. Shakti 
Chen, whom the director mar- 
ried, and with whom he had 
three daughters. 


Ronald Bergan 


Leslie Stevens, producer, direc- 
tor, screenwriter; bom February 
3. 1924; died April 24. 1998 



Turkey shoot . . . Stevens directing Three Kinds of Heat on location in London 
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Upper crust in Essex 


Tight rein. . .Iremonger walks oat with Ms pet Belgian hare 



T OM Iremonger, who has 
died aged 82, was one of 
those outspoken parlia- 
mentary individualists who 

made life hell for the wMps — 
“servants and not masters of 
private members," he called 
them — and heaven for lobby 
journalists. It was his proud 
boast that “I have never voted 
against my 'conscientious 
judgment'." 

For a cousin of Sir Anthony 
Eden and a product of Bong’s 
College. Canterbury, and 
Oriel College. Oxford, he 
could use a tabloid-vivid 
style, describing Labour mili- 
tants as “red Nazis; the only 
difference between the red 
Nazis and Hitler’s Nazis is 
that the latter were not tile 
a gprrfr; of an enemy country 
a gains t their own.” 

Because bis zeal often ex- 
ceeded Ills political judgment, 
he served 20 years without 
stirring from the back b en ch es 
— except to become parlia- 
mentary private secretary to 
Fitzroy Maclean from 1954 to 
1957. This was partly because 
Ms stint overlapped with the 
emergence of his social infe- 
rior. Edward Heath, who rose 
from whip to President of the 
Board cf Trade. Iremonger’s 
independent, right-wing views 
clashed regularly with those 
of Heath. But his expertise as 
a penologist earned him a 
place on the royal com m ission 
on the penal system in 1963. 

The only time be turned coy 
was when, haying served as 
an MP for 20 years, he was 
discovered to be studying for 
the Bar in anticipation of 
being ousted by the boundary 
commissioners. “Barristers do 


not discuss professional mat- 
ters." he observed. 

wig only daughter. Pen- 
nant, was already a practising 


barrister. His wife, the 
writer, the late Lucille Ire- 
monger, captured their early 
married life in the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands (now Kiri- 
bati and Tuvalu) in her evoca- 
tive It's A Bigger Life. They 
had met at Oxford. 

He was the eon of a Royal 
Maxine officer, Lt-Col HEW 
Iremonger, who had asked for 
a son to be named Thomas 
Lascelles. But his mother, Ju- 
lia, added Isa Shandcn Val- 
iant In letters to me. Ire- 
monger always signed 
himself “Thomas LIS V.” 

Tom had been able to take 
Lucille with him on his first 


Iremonger once 
described Labour 
militants as 
‘red Nazis* 


posting for the Colonial Ad- 
ministrative Service to the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, but 
her serious illness led to their 
evacuation to Suva, just be- 
fore the Japanese occupation. 
In 1942, he joined the Royal 
New Zealand Navy, transfer- 
ring later to the Royal Navy, 
winding up a lieutenant 
He then joined Conservative 
Central Office, unsuccessfully 
contesting Birmiagham- 
Northfield in 1950 before win- 
ning the Ilford North byelec- 
tion in 1954. He became a 
consultant to an advertising 
and PR firm, and editor of 
Overseas magazine. In 1955, 
on their 16th anniversary, he 
gave Ms wife the freehold of 
their house at 34 Cheyne 
Walk. Chelsea. By 1964, he was 
a Lloyd’s name. He was an 


early advocate of televising 
parliament, sought compul- 
sory pre-strike secret ballots 
and was lukewarmly loyal to 
his cousin over the 1956 Suez 
crisis. He was also critical of 
the succession to the premier- 
ship of Harold Macmillan, 
which went ahead without 
any consultation of Tory MPs. 

In 1957, Iremonger 
launched a 10-minute rule bill 
to force trade unions to elect 
their leaders by secret ballot 
The next year, be was one cf 
16 Tory MPs among 172 signa- 
tories to a motion urging the 
UN to set up an authority to 
abolish “weapons of mass de- 
struction”. A decade later, he 
tried to get “foreign scum’’ 
barred from British demon- 
strations. a belated attempt to 
ban Tarlq Ali — already a 
British citizen — from partic- 
ipating in the anti-Vietnam 
demonstration in Grosvenor 
Square. 

Iremonger’s parliamentary 
career was effectively termi- 
nated by the boundary com- 
missioners. He told support- 
ers during the October 1974 
election that " whoever 
worked it oat has given me 

6.000 reds and taken away 

10.000 blues.” Having scraped 
in by 285 votes in February, 
he lost to Labour’s Mflhe 
Miller by 778. Unaccountably, 
he stood again twice for the 
same seatin 1979, as an Inde- 
pendent Conservative, receiv- 
ing 452 votes; the Tory, Viv- 
ian Bendall. won with so 
times as many. 


Andrew Roth 


Thomas LascelleS Isa Shandon 
Valiant Iremonger, politician and 
colonial administrator, born 
March 14, 1916; died May 13. 
1998 


A Country Diary 

CORNWALL: Seaward of an 
old herringbone-patterned 
wall, the natural rock garden 
is set high above the invisible 
misted sea. Amongst lichened 
boulders grow clumps and 
cushions of pale yellow kid- 
ney vetch, succulent wMte 
scurvy grass and sea pinks. 
Interspersed with bluebells 
and violets. Vernal squill 
with clusters of pale blue star- 
like flowers on short stems is 
scattered in the closest sward, 
and soon marguerite, sorrel 
and carrot will be in ton 
flower. Inside, the wall bull- 
ocks range over cliff fields of 
short grass sprinkled with 
daisies and buttercups. 


trampling through the turf 
into soft red earth. By mid- 
day. skylarks are voluble, the 
mist part lifts to reveal sea 
and nearby cliffs. Clouds cf 
short-lived, black May fifes 
drift by In the sultry warmth 
pursued by swirling martins. 
Later, a tew Padstow-regis- 
tered boats, including Or- 
cades and Nimrod, tend to 
crab pots, taking the catch 
back for sale to Port Isaac's 
restaurants. By 6pm. the mist 
closes in, enveloping the sea 
m grey and muffling sound 
apart from the eerie cry of 
gulls guiding their mates 
back to nest sites. 

VIRGINIA SPIERS 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN AN item in a panel on the 
Policy and Politics pa gq page 
10, May 15, we Slid, “ Animal 
lover of the day. Sioned Rich- 
ards, Carmarthen’s Labour 
mayoress, who has run up a 
£500 bill to replace mink for an 
her robes with the synthetic 
variety.” Sioned Richards is 
not the mayoress of Carmar- 
then; she is the mayor. She has 
not nm up a bill for £500; that 
is roughly what it would cost 
to replace the real for on her 
mayoral robes with synthetic 
for. The council has agreed 
that she may seek sponsorship 
to raise the money, £100 of 
which (as we said) she would 
donate herself. So far it is a 
desire, not a deed. The for now 

on her robes, nUhnnf^ ^ 
not, she says, mink. 

IN AN article about Robert 
I^page. which began on Page 
2, Friday Review, May 15, we 
misspelt the Schoenberg work. 
Eneortung, and RQckert. the 
poet of Mahler's Kindertoten- 
Ueder, became Rflckett 

IN OUR report of the death of 


Uffd Cudlipp. Page 2, May ia_ 

2^S rT ° r i over a ksaflSe 

foe 19 ® election 

b£^^f > ^ fin8er 011 ' the 

■ « was run on the 

* the 1951 election* 

during the Korean war. ^ 
the photograph of the 

first edition of HZvss* 

which fflustrahri 
our front page story w 

sawSsss 

po sSwTrSS “awn M 

t'ESSSE 


Birthdays 

Tim Albery, opera ai 
theatre director, 46; Lym 
Blrke, biologist, 50; The R 
Prof Sir Owen Chadwic 
ecclesiastical historian, l 
Cher, singer and actress, { 
Lynn Davies, long-jump al 
fete, 66; Greg Dyke, cha 
man and chief executin 
Pearson Television, 51; Ma: 
Flan agan, novelist aj 
cr itic, 55; John Hegarty, 1 
yertfeing director, 54; Lra 
(Clive) Holllck, chipf p yof 
tree. United News and Med 
53; Martin Ekmeysett, c* 
toonist, 55j Simon Keswlc 
“fancier. 56; M lchfe 
Konerts, novelist and po 
}*i* eter . Shore; form 
Labour minister, 7* Pr 
AJani Sndthers, education; 
Earl Spencer, 33; S 

MuhoSS!?’ chairaia 
British Telecom 55. 

®®3th Notices 

a-jg-Ja'ir 

Any Bnaulrin r» K wrt ME 

Wfelfr* ■ran 9 8n»«B ifc 

ss£nsfti 

S Wall lomi 2 . 
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Analysis 

World trade 



Bill Gateses 
celestial 
choreography 
8 


They saw 
Depression 
photos He 
this and 
vowed it must 
never happen 
again 

Now as world leaders gather to mark 50 years 
of global trading agreements, Larry Elliott 
charts the benefits - and the drawbacks - that 
tariff agreements have brought and looks 
forward to the next round of liberalisation 


T 


[HE old battle 
'fatigues are 
nowhere to ' -be 
seen as Fidel Cas- 
tro mounts the 
stage at the Palais 
des Nations In Geneva. 
Instead, be wears the uniform 
of the new global elite — dark 
bine suit with foinnestaf pin- 
stripes, dark blue ttewlth 
white polka dots... 

Gone too ls the bushy 
beard; now sparse and wispx 
while the ghryk of hair is 
greying, thinning and swept 
back off the receding fore-, 
bead. But the finger-jabbing: 
and the gesticulations stQl 
speak of .a different era, as 
does the condemnation of the 
United States and all its 
works. ‘ 

Yet the fact that President 
Castro-turned up to yester- 
day's 60th birthday party for 
the multilateral trading sys- 
tem was in itself .significant 
Cuba in its precommunist 
days was a founder-member of 
the global free-trade club, but 
in recent years it has hardly 
been at the cutting edge of the 
liberalisation debate. 

Castro, too, was in the audi- 
ence on Monday night when 
Bill Clinton arrived for a 
whistle-stop visit to Geneva in 
which he outlined . his vision 
of world trade governed by 
rules protecting workers, citi- 
zens and the enviro n ment 
Yesterday he heard bath Nel- 
son Mandela and Tony Blair 
fl&gh out their version of the 
Third Way . 

Truly the three-day bash 
h eld by the World Trade 
Organisation was one of those 
gi gs that nobody who mat- 
tered reall y wan ted to miss. So 
what is the WTO? And what is 
it up to? 

In simple terms, the WTO is 
the son of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffe and Trade; 
founded 50 years ago in the 

aftermath of the second world 



WoiM Trade Organisation 
(WTO) is the only International 
body dealing wUh tin rales of . 
trade between countries. 

Ccaated after thg Uruguay flcxjnd 
.UegoSaSons (1888-94) o! Die 
General Agreement on Taiffls •. 
and Trad® {GatQ. It has 132 
member nations. Whereas Gad 
maMy dealt with goods, WTO 
covers, services and inteBectual 
property (inventtora^and designs) 


Main functions 

• Hefo trade flow as freely as 
possUe - by ramming obstacles 
(to tanTte); ensuring tftaf trade 
rules are understood around 
thevrodd. . 

• Forum lor trade nsgadadons - 
agreements signed by trading . 
nations often come about after 
debate and controversy. 

• Hands trade deputes, eg ttie 
banana trade between WShdwairf 
islands, £U and the US. 


war; only much bigger and 
much more powerftiL 

At that time, battered by 20 
years of depression, protec- 
tionism and war; it was 


decided that the world needed 
new financial institutions to 
lay the foundation for growth 
and prosperity 
Three bodies were planned 
the World Bank to provide 
development finance, the 
International Monetary Fund 
to help countries through bal- 
ance of payments crises and 
the international Trade 
Organisation designed to cot 
tariffs and lay down rules on 
employment, - . commodity 

agreements, restrictive busi- 
ness practices, international 
in vestment and services. 

The ITO was an ambitious 
Id ee; too ambitious for the 
United States, which never 


ratified the body and killed it 
stone dead. Instead, from fire 
late 1940s to the mid-1990s it 
was to the Gatt that the work! 
community looted for the pro- 
gressive liberalisation of 
trade. . 

This was carried out in 
eight successive sets of talks, 
c niniinating in the sevBu-and- 
a-half year Uruguay Bound, 
the biggest and mo6t acrimo- 
nious round of alL The 
Uruguay Bound — so-called 
because it was launched in foe 
South American seaside 
resort of Punta del Este — not 
only brought agriculture and 
services on to the free-trade 
agenda, it also revived file 
idea that lay behind the ITO 
and re-named it the World 
Trade Organisation. 

The WTO is one of the three 
legs of tfa international eco- 
nomic system. The feet that it 
has only just arrived an the 
scene, and the protr a cted, 
hlghly-technical nature erf the 
negotiations, means its. clout 
is frequently underestimated. 
However this Is a s erious 
error of judgment The WTO 
makes decisions which have 
profound . c o nseg netic* ^* - 
Where last weekend’s G8 sum- 
mit in - Birmingham was 
essentially a talking shop, the 
WTO mates a real difference. 
And that, in a nutshell, was 
why Blah; Clinton, Mandela 
and ( astro thought it w as 
worth taming up and why the 
Geneva-based organisation 
hat 132 countries as members, 
yw a another 31 — tnrTniiing 
Russia and China — keen to 
join, 

hi a sense, die message 
from Britain, the US, South 
Africa and Cuba was quite 
simflan As the Prime Minister 
put it "The question now is 
not so much whether there 
should be free trade, bat how 
beat to manage what I believe 
is an irreversible and irre- 
sistible trend so that all coun- 



tries and an peoples can bene- 
fit. That is the millennium 
challenge — for us and for the 
WTO."(1J 

Bill Clinto n echoed this. In 
what may come to be seen as 
the seminal third way text on 
trade, the US President said; 
•This dynamic, idea-based 
new global economy offers the 
possibility of lifting billions 
of people into a worldwide 
middle class. Yet It also con- 
tains within it foe seeds of 
new disruptions, new instabil- 
ities, new inequalities, new 
threats to the global economy 
“Globalisation is not a pol- 
icy choice — it is a fact But all 
of us face a choice. We can 
work to shape these powerful 
forces of change to the benefit 
of our people. Or we can 
retreat behind walls of protec- 
tion — and get left behind in 
the global economy"® 

F ROM both leaders, 
the message was 
that social democ- 
rats can and should 
try to shape the 
global trading sys- 
tem to take account of the 
environment the rights of 
workers, the needs of the 
developing countries. 

Rarely has there been a 
more favourable time for a 
move to a world trading sys- 
tem that is better ordered, bet- 
ter managed and better 
policed- It is not only that the 
demise of the laissez-faire 


right in the developed world 
has coincided with foe arrival 
of influential leaders such as 
Mandela In the developing 
world, but also that file down- 
sides of unfettered free mar- 
kets have been all too evident 
over the past few years. 

In a way the risks posed by 
the fetish for deregulation 
were summed up last autumn 
when the implosion of foe 
Asian financial markets co- 
coincided with foe forest fires 
blazing out of control in the 
jungles of Borneo. 

Cynics say that Clinton’s 
call for a joint meeting of 
trade and environment minis- 
ters Is an empty gesture, and 
that the US a hidden 
agenda which is far less pro- 
gressive. They point out that 
foe key part of the president’s 
address was not the bit urging 
capital to be nicer to labour 
but the drunk devoted to 
cyberspace, where America is 
easily the world leader and 
has a Jot at state 

“Today there are no cus- 
toms duties on telephone 
cans, fox messages, e-mail, or 
computer data ltnka when 
they cross the border We have 
spent 50 years tearing down 
barriers to trade in goods and 
services. Now, let’s agree that 
when it comes to electronic 
commerce, we will never erect 
these barriers in the first 

place." 

Given that 80 per cent of foe 
world’s population have never 


made a telephone call let 
alone surfed the net, Washing- 
ton has good reason to be wor- 
ried. A threat from the 
developing world to slap trade 
barriers on electronic com- 
merce would cost it litfie. but 
mig h t extract significant — 
and tong overdue — conces- 
sions from the rich countries 
of the West 

According to the WTO, 
trade has been a powerful 
engin e for growth. Between 
1948 and 1997, merchandise 
trade increased 14 times, 
while world production grew 
5.5 times. In 1950 ratio of 
world trade to global GDP as 
seven per cent. Now it is 23 per 
cart 

S OMETIMES, how- 
ever; such figures 
mean litfie in the 
banana-producing 
countries of foe 
Caribbean, facin g 
with ruin after the WTO 
decreed that It was Illegal for 
foe EU to give preferential 
access to producers from for- 
mer British and French 
colonies. The case was 
brought by the US at the 
behest of Chlquita, an Ameri- 
can-owned company with 
plantaHroig-in fjtin Amariwi 

Poorer nations feel they are 
getting a raw deal from the 
WTO, and are petrified by the 
prospect of a multilateral 
agreement on investment pro- 
viding carte blanche for west- 


The dnstbowl in 1930s 
America produced classic 
images and literature, and 
a record of misery and 
deprivation which spu r red 
leaders after the war Into 
economic action 

FfKUD0RAPHrlX3WlHE4LAMQE 


Through the barricades 

Poroantaga average tariff reduction 
after Galt/WTO rounds 
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em multinationals to do as 
they wish. They want the bal- 
ance redressed. 

T.i) fp Ttlnir , Bwmtn Rug- 

giero, director-general of foe 
WTO would like the West to 
help poor countries by elimi- 
nating tariffs. But he made It 
dear earlier this year that 
membership can mean tough 
choices as well as rewards. 

“Joining the WTO is not 
like joining a political forum 
cur an organisation which r ~ ar ' 
provide loans or grants; it 
means hard negotiation with 
wirfing members and very 
often major changes in 
national policies in order to be 
able to sign on to binding com- 
mitments across the whole 
trade spectrum. But countries 
which join the WTO gam 
security and predictability in 
their trade relations, and win 
foe assurance of equal access 
to foe dispute settlement sys- 
tem."(3) 

Balancing the interests of 
rich and poor countries will 
form a key part of the next 
series of liberalisation talks, 
which are set to begin cm Jan- 
uary 1 , 2000. Most of the smart 

money is on it being called the 

Millennium Bound, but the 
fact that it will be launched in 
the US is seen as significant, 
because it will mean that 
Washington has a strong 
interest in seeing the negotia- 
tions succeed. 

H owever, the 

strong American 
flavour will not 
please everybody 
Free trade is 
meant to bring 
universal benefits, but In fact 
tends to favour the strong 
rather than the weak. It has 
not escaped the notice of the 
poorer countries that the US’s 
rapid industrialisation in the 
second half of foe I9fo cen- 
tury took place behind high 
tariff walls. Nor that Japan 
and Korea owed their post- 
war success to protectionist 
support for fledgling mannfan - 
tu ring sectors. 

Oxfam argues that in 
Africa, “the Uruguay Bound 
brought worsening conditions 

and unilater al and indiKCrimi- 
nate liberalisation destroyed 
poor people’s livelihoods and 
tore at foe fabric of social 
cohesion. "(4) 

The development agency's 
five-point blueprint far trade 
involves international invest- 
ment rules to allow poor 
nations to insist on perfor- 
mance standards; special 
treatment for single commod- 
ity economies, such as the 
Caribbean banana producers; 
regional free trade agree- 
ments far states at similar 
stages of development; a food 
security danse to boost self- 
sufficiency; and guarantees of 
fundamental worker rights. 

Fidel Castro, as ever; had 
his own way erf putting it 
The Third World countries 
have been losing everything; 
eastern tariffs that protected 
their emerging industries and 
produced revenues; agree- 
ments cm basic commodities; 
producers associations; price 
indexation; preferential treat- 
ment; any instrument protect- 
ing their exports value and 
contributing to their develop- 
ment. What are we offered?" 

No battle fatigues. Just bat- 
tle scars. 

Souvcas! (IJTony Blair speech to 
WTO. May 19 1998; fS}BW Clinton 
speech to WTO: May IS; (3) 

Renato Ruggiero: address to 
Brookings Institution Ffrum, 
Washington March 4 1 998; ( 4 ) For 
Richer, and for Poorer? Oxfam 
Briefing note. May 1 998. 

Graphics soatuBs: WTO. 
QrapW ca s Steve VaBers. 

March: Matt Keating. 

Lany Eliott b foe Guardian’S 
Economics Editor. 
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Chief steps down as circular rejects claims of former clinical trials head j pg of th© 

Biotech turns fire on Millar gU ard at m&s 



Julia Finch 

and Pauline Sprfngett 

RITISH Biotech 
yesterday attacked 
Dr Andrew Millar, 
jits former head of 

clinical trials, and 

published a 34-page circular 
to shareholders to rebut his 
catalogue of damaging allega- 
tions against the company. 

The company, once the flag- 
ship of the British biotechnol- 
ogy industry, also announced 
that its chief executive was 
stepping down and revealed 
it is seeking a high-profile 
partner from the pharmaceu- 
tical industry to sell its drugs 
in the US — if they ever make 
it to market It also confirmed 
it is to axe one in seven of its 
staff to cut costs. 

The directors accused Dr 

Millar of acting “Improperly 


and unp rofesskraally” . They 
said he might have compro- 
mised crucial tests by trying 
to discover how compounds 
were performing halfway 
through, which may rn«m 
regulatory authorities could 
reject their conclusions. 

The British Biotech scandal 
erupted in March when it sus- 
pended Dr Millar for allegedly 
passing confidential company 
Information to two major 
shareholders. Mercury Asset 
Management and Perpetual. 
He was fired on April 20. 

In the weeks that followed 
Dr Millar launched a series of 
attacks on the company, 
whose future depends on the 
success of two key drugs. Za- 
cutex for pancreatitis and 
marimastat for cancer. He 
accused the company of in- 
vesting too much time and 
money on two drugs which 
had only a limited chance of 


success; there was no evi- 
dence that Zacutex saved any 
lives «nd he estimated mari- 
mastat’s chances of success at 
no more than 40 per cent. Al- 
legations of insider dealing, 
rigged trials and withholding 
key information followed. 

British Bio’s share price, 
which reached nearly 300p 
some 18 mouths ago, col- 
lapsed to 40p. 

Yesterday, the company de- 
nied any wrongdoing. Its cir- 
cular addresses all the allega- 
tions and includes detailed 
chronologies, excerpts from 
internal memos and explana- 
tions of drug trial procedures. 

Dr McCullagh, who founded 
British Bio 12 years ago and 
has become a multi-million- 
aire although the company 
has never brought a product 
to market or made a profit. Is 
to leave in September. He has 
been under pressure to quit 





since the Millar scandal 
erupted. Chairman John Rais- 
man called his departure “an 
honourable act ... in the best 
interests of the company” . 

Last night Dr Millar said: 


“Keith McCullagh stepping 
down doesn't chan ge the busi- 
ness plan. It is the first step, 
but not the whole story." He 
described the decision to seek 
a partner for US marketing as 
“good news”, but added: 
“They ahmiifl have made that 
decision five years ago”. 

He repeated his calls for 
wholesale changes in the 
boardroom. “The real prob- 
lem is that the directors are 
inseparably wedded to the ex- 
isting business plan. They 
thinir the shares are the end 
product, not the drugs.” 

Dr MTTiar denied doing any 
long-term damage to the com- 
pany. “It is definitely true 
that I looked at some trial 
data”, he said. “But I looked 
at overall mortality data, and 
that is completely unbiasabla. 
In no way does what I did in- 
validate the surveys”. 

Last n ig ht the company’s 


explanations seemed to have 
won backing among its “ajor 
shareholders. One said: *pr 
Malar doesn’t come out ot it 
well at all." . _ _ . . 

Perpetual, which has a 9-44 
per cent stake, said it was 
happy with the circular. Bob 
Yerbury. its chief investment 
officer, said he was pleased 
Dr McCullagh had decided to 
step aside, but added he had 
never been unduly concerned 
by Dr Millar's allegations. 

“Our main concerns have 
been balance sheet issues and 
the way in which the prod- 
ucts were going to be brought 
to market” Those concerns 
had now been fully addressed. 

Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment, the largest shareholder 
with 10 per cent, said it sup- 
ported the management It 
would not comment on 
whether it believed Dr Ma- 
lar’s allegations. 



Alex Brummer 


this is urgent, 

given the conttoued vitatity 
gritSb 'textiles 

every continent under Sir 
Richard’ 5 stewardship. But 

S institutions, 
which work, need change. 


Biotechnological warfare 
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Dr Keith 
McCullagh 


D R KEITH McCullagh, who 
announced yesterday that he 
will quit as chief executive of 
British Biotech in September, is 
widely regarded as a somewhat 
controversial figure. 

A dapper dresser with what 

some observers describe as a 
slick manner, he has enjoyed a 
high profile at the helm of what 
was, until its recent woes, a 
stock market darling. 

Dr McCullagh, British 
Biotech's founder, has been 
chief executive at the company 
for 1 2 years, during which time 
he has seen British Biotech 
hailed as one of the brightest 
hopes in the burgeoning 
biotechnology field. 

He has an annual salary of 


£300,000 and Is on a one-year 
contract No details have been 
given of any possible pay-off. 

Dr McCullagh read veterinary 
medicine at Bristol University, 
then went to the United States 
for four years as a research 
scientist He spent another six 
years lecturing on veterinary 
pathology at Bristol before being 
headhunted to be head of 
biology at the British arm of US 
> drugs group GD Searie. 

in British Biotech's earfy days 
he enjoyed a reputation as a 
good communicator, but he is 
reputed to have become more 
autocratic over the years. Rows 
with staff were not uncommon. 

Earlier this month. In order to 
allow himself more time to 
concentrate on addressing the 
problems at British Biotech, he 
stepped down as chairman of 
the Government's working group 
on the financing of hi- tech 
companies. 


Allegations 
and rebuttals 


Allegation: The comp an y 
faffled to disclose accurately 
progress in getting 

marketing approval for 


Rebuttal: AH public 
statements were factuaBy 
accurate and reflected 

reasonable expectations at 

the dme they were made. 
Allegation: There is no proof 
that Zacutex might be 
effective. 

Rebuttal: This allegation Is 
not valid on the basis of 
current Information. 
Allegation: No proper 
disclosure of an inquiry by 

the US Securities and 

Exchange C ommis sion. 
Rebuttal: The company was 


informed of an SEC non- 
pubdc inquiry i" October 
1996 and was asked to co- 
operate ‘‘which it has done”. 

Allegation: The company is 
spending too much on a 
sales operation. 

Rebuttal: 80 per cent of 
expenditure is on research 

and development. Only 4 per 

cent of employees are hi 

commercial functions. 

Allegation: A London Slock 
Exchange investigation into 
British Biotech has been 
reopened. 

Rebuttal: The company is co- 
operating fully. 

Allegation: A report on the 

allegations Involving insider 
dealing and the SEC inquiry 
is being withheld 
Rebuttal: The report was 
commissioned privately, 
never completed a nd th e 
law firm does not want It 
published 


Dr Andrew 
Millar 


D R ANDREW Milter, sacked 
by British Biotech for afleged 
misconduct, is said to have been 
on a collision course with Dr 
McCullagh for some time. 

A series of rows between the 
men is reported to have 
aggravated further by the 
recent appointment of a 
Swedish scientist in a new post 
above him. 

Dr Millar joined British 
Biotech In 1 992, following five 
years spent in Japan — he is a 
now fluent in Japanese — with 
the American drugs company, 
Marlon Merrill Dow. 

He established the British 
Biotech company’s clinical 
research team and quickly 
became a popular and highly 


regarded figure, especially 
with more junior colleagues. 
Despite the furore, Dr Millar still 
harbours ambitions to return to 
his job. If a new board of 
directors were to be appointed. 

Last night, he said the 
departure of Keith McCullagh 
“opens up that window again 
forme". 

Describing the pressures of 
the past month, he said: “The 
last three or four weeks have 
been a very difficult and 
harrowing time. 

“My wife and I have not 
slept, with the threat of 
litigation and everything else. 
And I don’t know what this does 
to my employability. I never 
expected that I would end up 
being fired." 

He said he had not yet 
decided whether to take British 
Biotech to an industrial tribunal 
for unfair dismissal, but was 
taking legal advice. 


T HE stock market was 
typically grudging about 
Marks & Spencer despite 
a strong under Jying perft^' 
mance in Britain, which off- 
sets the weaker overseas 
results. The combination oi 
steady growth and heavy rap- 

ital investment which has 

made the St Michael fran- 
chise so durable, te not the 
whizz-bang stuff which ana- 
lysts tend to look for when 
feeding their clients. 

Nevertheless, the decision 
by M&S chairman Sir Rich- 
ard Greenbury and his team 
to press ahead with rapid in- 
tegration of the Littlewoods 
city centre stores, which wiU 
increase UK floor space by 20 
per cent, and to spend on year 
2000 compliant and euro 
friendly tills — in conjunc- 
tion with a broader IT strat- 
egy will yield dividends as 

EMU moves to reality. 

Moreover, M&S has also 
demonstrated that a slow, 
careful build-up of 
businesses, notably in finan- 
cial services, will eventually 
produce returns, with the 
company's sele ctive range of 
products from PEPs to per- 
sonal loans producing some 8 
per cent of operating profits. 

But behind the solid facade 
there are signs that M&S is 
not modernising its board 
quite as quickly as it has 
latched on to new square 
footage. 

Sir Richard is insistent that 
it is the board of directors 
wish that he stay on as execu- 
tive chairman for another 
three years until he is 65. 
However, there is some con 
cern among the executive di- 
rectors that this commitment 
may mean that the transfer of 
power to one of his four man- 
aging directors may be slower 
than would be preferable. 

The four potential candi- 
dates. all of them advanced by 
Sir Richard, are the deputy 
chairman Keith Oates, 55; 
Peter Salsbury. 48, who as 
head of clothing runs the 
company's core business; Guy 
McCracken, 48, who is in 
charge of operations and Lord 
Stone, 55, — who has drawn 
the short straw — the static 
food group. 

Sir Richard may want to 
see how they perform in their 
current tasks before settling 
the succession. But there is a 
school of thought which says 
that, with so much change go- 
ing on. from the launch of 
mail order to rr mortem ica- 
tion, this would be the right 
time to settle the future. 

One way of dealing with 
this might be for Sir Richard 
to split roles, by appointing a 
chief executive who will drive 
the modernisation while the 
chairman takes a more strate- 
gic view of the company’s af- 
fairs. For a long time it was 
thought that Lord Stone was 
the most likely to step up. 

But the internal betting is 
on Mr Salsbury, althou gh 
Lord Stone could turn the 
odds in his favour if he were 


Wage worries 

I T WOULD be too easy to 
dismiss the h e a dl ine rise m 

UK inflation to 4 per cent as 
an aberration. But at the rare 
of Britain's economic pro** 
lems over recent decad^ h^ 
been the way in which wages 
have tended to outperform 
prices, with negotiators using 
the retail prices index as a 
starting point 
In feet of all the economic 
data scrutinised by the Bank 
of England's monetary policy 
committee, that which is 
causing most consternation is 
the rise in average earnings 
of 4-9 per cent. The fear must 
be that the latest advance in 
the RPI will drive earnings up 
a notch fiirther. Much of the 
increase in inflation is due to 
administered prices in hous- 
ing (as a result of the cot in 
mortgage tax relief) tobacco, 
and motoring, following , tax 
change s in the budget Strip 
these out and the underlying 
picture is much more positive 
with several sectors of the 
economy, from household 
goods to clothing and foot- 
wear. showing price frills. 
Overall, the picture might be 
considered benign. 

It would certainly be odd 
for the MPC to change direc- 
tion at a time when public fi- 
nances. bolstered by a robust 
economy, are Improving so 
rapidly with a large debt 
repayment of £3.4 billion in 
ApriL Nevertheless, history 
teaches that the authorities 
ignore a feed-through from 
headline Inflation to wage 
settlements at their peril. 


Biotech trial 

T HE intended departure 
of Dr Keith McCullagh as 
chief executive of British 
Biotech has been greeted with 
some relief by shareholders. 

The continued feud be- 
tween the chief executive and 
the former director of clinical 
research. Dr Andrew Millar, 
has badly destabilised a com- 
pany in which shareholders 
— investing in faith rather 
than tangible results — need 
to have absolute confidence 
in the probity and integrity of 
the management 
This is partly addressed by 
Biotech's detailed and frank 
assessment of the prospects 
for Its two main drugs, Mari- 
mastat and Zacutex, with the 
company acknowledging that 
.there are some difficult regu- 
latory issues to be resolved 
with the latter over efficacy 
studies. 

Now that the public squab- 
bling has been resolved and 
British Biotech has acknowl- 
edged that it will need part- 
nerships, rather than a go-it- 
alone strategy to succeed in 
the global pharmaceutical 
market, there may be a win- 
dow of opportunity for some 
normality to return to its 
trials and its share price. 



Minister urges public to become fashion rebels | Insurer sued over 

impotence pill 


Supermarkets commended for 
defying designer label mark-ups 


Rupert Jones 


A GOVERNMENT minis- 
ter yesterday urged 
consumers to get tough 
with companies which charge 
inflated prices for designer 
goods. . . . , 

Consumer affairs minister 
Nigel Griffiths said consum- 
ers were “paying through the 
nose” for designer clothes 

and other top-brand goods. 

He commended super- 
markets for “chipping away” 
at foreign manufacturers 
which tried to make British 
consumers pay more for 
goods than counterparts in 
home markets were chargra. 
US firms were particularly 
guilty of this practice, he 
added. . _ 

Earlier this month, Tesco 
fired the latest salvo in its 
war against the big brara 
names by selling Ralph 
Lauren and Polo clothing at 
less than half the usual price. 

In January, Tesco cut the 
price of Nike sports goods by 
up to 60 per cent, and it has 


also reduced prices on Levi 
jeans, Adidas wear, Sony 
PlayStations and camcorders, 
and Calvin Klein underwear, 

Asda has been discounting 
top-brand perfumes, and 
Safeway last month cut £10 off 
the cost of the official Eng- 
land football strip. 

The Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, has asked the Euro- 
pean Commission to investi- 
gate why Europeans pay 
much more for everyday pur- 
chases thmi Americans, but 
Mr G riffiths said the British 
public had to play its part. 

■ “Consumers have got to 
show it is high on their 
agenda. One of the key 
reasons goods are cheaper in 
America is that co nsum ers 
are much more assertive of 
their rights. American con- 
sumers will ruthlessly shop at 
another store to get five cents 
oft" 

The competition bill going 
through Parliament proposes 
swift investigations and 
heavy fines for businesses 
which abuse their do minan t 
. position in the market-place. 


_ The competition bill could 
threaten newsagents’ profit- 
ability by allowing super- 
markets to sell discounted 
newspapers, according to 
Tory trade spokesman John 
Redwood yesterday, writes 
Anne Perkins. 

“The whole structure of the 
newspaper industry is up in 
the air and we have a bunch 
of ministers who won't say 
what the bill is for," Mr Red- 
wood claimed at a news con- 
ference launching what he 
promised would be a series of 
detailed attacks on the bin. 

He warned that the bill 
could end newspaper delivery 
and the recommended cover 
price, threaten distribution 
agreements and price promo- 
tions for newspapers- 

Trade and industry minis- 
ter Ian McCartney called Mr 
Redwood's comments “totally 
unfounded”. 

Mr McCartney noted that 
the National federation of 
Retail Newsagents had wel- 
comed the bill. 

“Under the Tories, 2,931 
newsagents were forced to 
close because Mr Redwood 
and his colleagues were too 
busy fighting themselves to 
fig ht the corner of news- 
. agents." 



Ma* Tran in New York 


A CUSTOMER looks for a 
bargain at the Clapham 
Junction Asda in London. 
Yesterday the supermarket 
renewed its offensive 
against the price of over- 
the-counter medicines with 
a campaign to shame drug 
firms into scrapping resale 
price maintenance. 

The RPM allows firms to 
set the price for their prod- 
nets at retail outlets. Asda 


is patting up posters in its 
stores accusi ng the phar- 
maceuticals groups of “rip- 
ping off* customers by add- 
ing £180 million to 
medicine costs. 

The first drags group in 
Asda’s sights Is Novartis 
Consumer Health, which 
distributes Savlon. Asda 
highlighted Savlon’s 60- 
gram containers of Wound 
Wash, which Is covered by 


the RPM and sold at £2.25, 
whereas its own-brand 
antiseptic, which Is not cov- 
ered by the agreement, can 
be sold at whatever price 
the store wishes. 

Asda argues that 
retailers should decide 
prices of products they selL 
Its campaign comes as the 
RPM is to be examined by a 
committee of MFs. 

PHOTOGRAPH: GARRY WEASEH 


S IX weeks after its tumul- 
tuous launch, the impo- 
tence drug Viagra is 
about to star in its first law- 
suit. Paid Sibley-Schreiber, a 
51-year-old substance abuse 
counsellor, is suing his health 
insurance company for refus- 
ing to pay for Viagra. He 
daims Oxford HealthP^ns^ 
limiting my sex life". 

m 5! s K law ^ rs say his suit 
may be widened to include 
dozens of other insurance 


After battling diabetes for 
years, Mr Sibley-Schreiber 
was left impotent about five 
a©*- He has tried penile 
and suppositories 
with little success. Viagra, by 
contrast, has been a godsend, 
he says. “With Viagra I can 
®?. he said. “The 

options were often 
painfuL" . - 

sa ^f . Oxford was per- 
®ctly willing to cover . the 
other treatments — “enough - 
to give an erection to the "en- 
ure Russian army”: And at 
« paid for his prescrip- 
for 30 50 ^71 fir ig ram feb- 
ifjf-^pt^hen he asked for. a 
prescription for 100-mffligram 
Pigs. Oxford refused/™ - ' 
lawsuit claims* .that 
Oxford wrongly denied bene: 
fw-L a Prescription drug 
Ma * i s ^nedicafly necessary”. 
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Racing 


Hard going 
for Eddery 


Chris Hawkins on 

another confusing 
Derby trial outcome 


W ith Aldan 

O'Brien leaving 
six in Saturday’s 
Irish 2.000 Guin- 
eas and Hamdan Al-Mak- 
toum’a second-string Rabah 
winding the Tote Predomi- 
nate Stakes at Goodwood yes- 
terday, confusion is the word 
that best sums up the Cl assic 
scene at the moment 
Confusion and, possibly 
from a jockey's perspective, 
persecution as Pat Eddery 
was penalised by the stew- 
ards for trying too hard on 
Rabah. 

Eddery was banned for 
three days, starting May 28, 
for excessive use of the whip 
but it was his inspired drive 
which got the colt home from 
the favourite Mutamam, who 
carried Bamdan’s first 
colours. 

Rules are rules but this was 
one of those cases when a 
jockey does not stop to think 
about possible infringement, 
being totally focused on get- 
ting to tbe winning post first 
Eddery hit Rabah 12 times in- 
side the final quarter-mile 
and got a response each time; 
it was a power finish which 
made all the difference. 

Eddery had made virtually 
all the r unning , although he 
was briefly headed before the 
two-furlong pole by Pegnitz, 


Kelso National Hunt card 



and Mutamam. ridden by i 
Richards Hills, could never . 
quite get to grips with him. 

John Dunlop, the winning 
trainer, all but ruled out the i 
Vodafone Derby for Rabah, 
much preferring the pros- 
pects of his 2,000 Guineas fifth 
HaamL ; 

“Royal Ascot and the King ; 
Edward VH Stakes looks the 
race for Rabah who abso- 
lutely loves fast ground." said 
Dunlop. "Haami looks like 
being our Derby runner. It's 
difficult to tell whether he'll 
get a mile and a half but he 
showed serious Classic speed 
in the Guineas.” 

Alec Stewart was disap- 
pointed with Mutamam, com- 
menting: “He’s blown a lot 
after the race but if he was 
going to be a real Derby con- 
tender you'd have wanted 
him to run better than that” 

Mu tamam was knocked out 
from 20-1 to 40-1 for the 
I Derby by Ladbrokes. 

For Richard Hills the after- 
noon went from bad to worse. 
After being out-ridden by Ed- 
dery he must have thought he 
hail made up for it when 
swooping to land tbe Tote 
Jackpot Handicap on Volley, 
only to lose the race in the 
stewards’ room. 

Hms was found guilty of ir- 
responsible riding and sus- 
pended for five days from 
May 28 , the stewards finding 
that in pulling out to get a run 
on Volley he interfered wttb 
Star Talent 

They relegated Volley to 
fourth and awarded the race 
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Goodwood with form guide 
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2-2 lte| Now (18) C WtaB-11 S Him— I 

faferiM Kwfa. 7-2 SnnpAaaS-2fao]Giox 7-1 fafagal »-J ftm 10-7 BMnfafa 12-1 Sw«H*i 
Ctease.H-1 CortacwFMBs 

fan. Sad id IB. 31 
M on wim a.— 
Mata* oar if ox 
wtiiittttwiwia 
MafaHwteVB 






O A ^VDOUBLH’RWT HANDICAP (SHOWCASE RACE 

£7,115 (7 declared) 


TV 61 £7.7 15 (7 declared) 

»SASA R ’S 

0*64-2 faptettty (MM Santos 5-6 
0-4500 Sttortfa fUJ U Unde 00-1 
1012V SfattI1M{234)imU»Hanfe 
100-10 HoAiMnmnRHodgBl 
-00080 SnotehMfcgmmSSte 


OT TOR Hewn 4-9-12 __ 
WmPIWdo7-M 

rntusauMDsfro-a 

WJMtattfrS-1 

(234) TO li%Hentts 6-9-1 1 
r(JC| TOR Hedges 11 - 8-8 _ 
dfaBnMfcAiflfc3-7-13_ 


.p Bou»m 
-B CMKttte 

B tfcghes 

— I Atari 


lEdtar 88 
J Raid 87 


Holding action . . . Rabah (Car side) Is too strong for Mutamam in the Predominate Stakes at Goodwood photo allsport 


to China Red, who became the 
second promoted winner of 
the day after Adjutant in the 
Chichester Festival Theatre 
Handicap, in which Young 
Josh gained a narrow verdict 
but was disqualified for 
bumping at the furlong 
marker. 

There is no betting as yet 
on the Irish 2,000 Guineas on 
Saturday which is hardly su- 
prising in view of O'Brien’s 


blanket entry. As well as King 
Of Kings, Second Empire and 
Saratoga Springs he has Bian- 
coni, Chateau Royal and Co- 
conut Creek in the race. 

At Goodwood this after- 
noon the feature event is the 
Tripleprint Lupe stakes. Only 
eight go to post and they do 
not look a particularly tal- 
ented bunch, althoug h An- 
other Fantasy would be file 
strict form choice after finish- 


ing seventh to Cape Verdi in 
the 1,000 Guineas. 

It would be a considerable 
compliment to ihat filly if An- 
other Fantasy were to win 
this but I prefer the maiden 
winner Mondscheln (3.10) 
from the Dunlop stable. 

Mondschien was a decisive 
winner at Sandown recently 
over 10 furlongs and will cera- 
tiniy not fan through lack of 
stamina. 


Silvering is an interesting 
runner In the Doubleprint 
I Handicap. Eddery (now 
replaced by Kieren Fallon) 
did not shine on this six-year- 
old at Chester last time but 
i from the way he ran that day 
the switch back from seven to 
six furlongs may not suit 
I Repertory (2-40), more of a 
true sprinter, is tbe selection 
following his close second to 
Divine Miss-P at Bath. 


pll— 4 Start*. 100-30 OggL 7-2SWT* 4-1 Roam. 15-2 Tilpto Dai. Uanttntta. 25-1 SmooVi 




O 4 f%TMPiBmnw£stNiES3mBaes rr — — 

iJtel VI (SHOWCASE RACE) BBC1 

imll 192yds £V7tf10 (8 teetered) 

502 II 051 Jo jfafaQTMB 

ami 6-1 faMMU suite 8-8 VISMtoa 

»a 005-3 ant 

306 0 341-60 Fteta(f71CBriMi B-fl JM 

asm 02-1 afadKfabmm-JDtetaiis-s pat man 

3B7ffl 5 NfatofaHMtermoBHartifrfl Ufa 

308 ft 33-T8 Pmm (11) I Meg 6-8 ■ BfaMteto 

Btefafr9-1&etert.7-2 tatoi Ffatef.5-1 IMMiM* 9-1 Fain 10-1 fa dM 14-1 fM. 16-1 
MptontStato. 


.VRMtara 88 

an a 

J Mi 17 

Mttfaf » 

Ufa n 


|| Worcester (N.H.) runners and riders 



£:- t 5-:irs 


f - 

v.-v . ' r»*-‘ tt* 1 

w " - fV/ 

r *. w- 

;v 


Black Ice 
Victor Lanlo 
Onfag Hot (nh 


•ngrowi 
CoMhyQictU 
Stfarone Soviet 
VkfarLfaate 
Ucoigan 


6 800002 

T 3a^u 

• -00405 

■ 44)300 

W 5PP 



LflJHoncteJ track; chan cam 1m», hunltas track 13(ra»)d 
derpor wfli ngK tun »ay tram the stands. 440jnfe vptm naHn. 
Going Good to flrau * Denotes Mrtes. 

Long tSAnca taavefieir Ordog Mor (3.30J M M&agher, Lancs 168 
mfles. Btt* Ice £30} T Tate, NYcrts 151 min. 

Seven day wfawimu- 3.00 Vfctar Laszta. 

BBniaawl l lrat fl mB: 3.0D Monfc Oft. Vfearad: 4J0 Tough Test 
, s-«bs in bractefe after hose'a rams denote rtays since last outing. 


ft 44W Gfa«fafa»(l7)UiKLart 

9-10-0 Mbs S Lmt CO — 

MBm: 9-4 Vttr Las*. 7-2 Evadtor, 4-1 Etettn FttjM. 5-1 Horefafata. 8-1 
S* oTsfcmift 9-1 Stti Foockcai 20-1 IfanBfeiDMai 


O ALEX TAfi NOVICE HURDLE 

faiww2m 2f £1 ,728 (9 dadared) 
t 221242 C tefa oi OM <iCT»taMBtolte ^ g 


0 ^^kSOffiflBYS KNIGHT FRAWC IfCAP CHASE 

VaOV3m If £3,111 (7 dedared) 

1 HW41F envoi Lm fiacJDto 11-1 7-70 0 f*tar B 

2 -25824 K Ufaa (»)7cO) Mrs J Qxxttfaa 

11-TW HrBSfan <7)*9* 

3 -11S1F Ikteog far (tD^lMMafaw 9-W-13 A Damn 88 

4 63-116 8fahrtBfa5i|pq J Tttsef fr-W-5 ___,J Sfalfa 85 

5 484K rMp £■ retail Llavp 0-104)^8 Saffte 81 

• PI3485 Bait SI C) P Uorfatti 9-W-O — ST*er0>* 83 

4T005 SMMt IttW raBDLiHb n-IM 


ROHCmt T0PF0BM 

24X1 PlettoBfanbo Ksrdtess Cop 

2-50 PsraianBap hUfaf 

120 Stamp Ifaifidne Ifa Strang Gate 

3.50 SpecfaBa^iaM Spedafln 

4.20 DnwsmAgafa RttHUreflarin 

4.55 KhtefaniBay 

Left-handed dneufl at 1ib5» wWi 22QydB run-*L fist wtti easy bins, a 
vaiy Iter, gdapteg track. 

Going: Good to firm. * Denotes Mritas. 


0 ]CJ\ WIN NALL HANDICAP HURDLE 

Oiwv2m £2,285 fiO declared) 

1 35B21P SMfal {?!) (CO) IfaSL Sd*4 

6-12-c as 

2 211412 TU^rTona (18) p)ai)HPipfl 5-11-13 T 


o A/\ABN AMRO RATH) STAKES HAIDCAP 

OrtVlm Bf £9,159 (7 declared) 

401 (!) moo Mtect Pm favmoaj Safam 4-0-7 

ms S40J3- BfaVttfaJlSHfcDawrtifrfr-U 

483(3 114-12 MmA MBCC (t7) EBF) S Mali 5-B-S 

404 B 11132- MteHndaM)BnaniDfatai5-B-B 


| BBCt | 

.MEtftoy M 

K Ms VS 


5DD15 JMtltehd 
1/20 BKBKfaic 


sraa 1 


-WTO tfcMBMfaai 

7-11-0 

0463 nvfawirfattu 

» tedlJOUl 
IfaMIl 


S R Mm 5-11-2 iWa 

MOW 1-0 — B Bfafa 

inaMaASfaMB-11-0 . J SHHfa 
mGAHttfar 6-1W) _ F Ufaff 
IptNfaHGkstHl 

1 MteLfavavnam 

■ M II ttemuni 4-io-s _R oi«r 

14-10-0 4 S M 

(144JBefaoy4-TD-4 BfaOM (7) 


BvMy 11-40019 Ucr. 7-2 Pag* Lae, 3-2 ttxSpa 5-1 6ttf»fty,tefaYa«ia Roue 
Itao, 6-1 DuO) Btade. 25-1 SnAPom . FjSl- 

A nimBireifflSArasTON) ltd 

MW Whuoth®’ CHASE (Amat am) 

3m if £1,523(8 declared) 


Jones, Suflofc 140 mfleo. Sr Toby (4-55) R RovfB, W Sussex 138 
mlea. BaBny Brans (4.2(1 a Ur RS (4S) P Hedger, W Sussex 137 
mlea. Tom's Gemini Sar f4L2£9 & Otter vaey (4^ 0 Carter, Dewn 
133 Rifles. 

Swim d a y teha v re None. 

BUcerad tent fano: 150 Chris’s Gfca Iftserocfc 4-20 LjgMoak Lad. 
F^e? m brectets ate horse's name denote days since last oudng. 


; „ 404 B 11132- IfaMtttl pel) |3^ps>*fai 5-8-9 B HBsteB# 

BF124) aKttlM(1B5|MBMJoDS5-1VO H Hkfanh — «Q =~ = !* * * T 

065300 Boafami (R) PHfa»e-11-a Itaq* ffl 2*0 BH f522 S 

P5X5F OomSiRimWtaitOenUa ** S20-20 te«fatef1hMF*n«6-B-4 T Mfa W 

7-10-8 CUnmBp* 87 Btefag: 3-1 IMmL 7-2 RWvAMto 4-1 BBafan,9-2mtael 5-1 SttteM. 10-1 FttkctlfatefgH, 20-1 

24500P tatttolfak pe© A »tefa 5-1M T Bar — ttevylfancL 

333K- 0to6teBfeTOJBra*y8-1M.l JotettM* — 

-mu SaacMa on Bate 6-10-0 n Dnkitvtt 

fr033P SttfacnfarOWlBSMatt 5-104) » Ifate 86 

KBV C«nGtwj(fe4»I Joseuh 0-10-0 J Oohteii (S) — 


24500P fa Kfatak 
33306- t^vBMH 


Bdtkv 3-1 Spadafce, 4-1 Toteto Yms, 11-? Bon Vojega, fr-i SttraoU, 13-2 
HukImfl.7-1 CBittftifen»w-1AwfaPJi» 

A O/kHAWLEVCASILENOVBE CHASE 

*ftadKW2m 7f 110yds £4,172 (12 declared) 




iMfate 1V-10 CMttjrOnW- 3-1 FiiHfcte Ouncv. 11-2B 0 Ugfc. 7-4 Jun 
MEb, 12-1 ftamaCtage. 16-1 Cabneam 

0 NATIONAL RBHNG WfflC K1V1CE CHASE 

dbaVP W2m 6f 11 0yds £2.424 (9 declared) 

1 214P2F Bteg. — ttte a«PUrt8-n-a, 

2 6544X1 MtoylfaVdflUB'LRUMIB-ll-O 

3 13050- Btak In MBTUa 7-11-0 

4 45054? CtotelWfMJJKdB 7-1WI 

6 RM2P Cttatet ten (KB) UKamm 6-11-0 

■ 3008FF M* Mwn ftl) MB UFtafay 7-1 V4) 

7 45BP86 Mai GniHBJME 00*13-11-0 

8 43B5K fai*-faf»JBmWfr-11-0 

B 16-209 S^mmScfat{2J)A»V*n»8-11-0 

■fatatti T1-4 Sfafan SsiW. 7-2 K»V Mk*4 CkttW Un 4-1 IU* Mm. 
10-1 <X9e Bed, 12-1 Bfacfc to 10-1 • • 

^/V/\MAJBAUAIfTYNENOWCEH*CAP 
WteWW HURDLE 

2m 110yds £1,739 (11 declared) 

1 200-25 Mteflvdvfav (tail HjttttKBd 5-72-0 ■ fa tefaj) I 

2 54SS33 JtefamMKt#lMHMnd4-17-0 

3 B30641 Vcttr laito (7) (Tte^RAten 6-11-0 

4 04554 Sn Ufafa W8S Cfak 5-10-11 - 

5 32030 SaDftndmn 4 Mfan 4-10-6 


5€U32 TMtoTnfafarett OTP) Sudan* 

11-12-7 1 Mm 

21/IP- 8nr BBfl M PVBjon 12-12-7 B Brit 

U21 054 Ftefatem M JBadte 9-1 W J Mnanfar 

PW UMIVVImi Bnfl^JHBM 13-12-4 B JnM 

4044P Batons nsttek 12-12-4 RCfafc 

4X225 Stefan nrtRBCSloni f 10-12-4 I fats 


0% A#\EARLS CROOK JWBfll£ 
HURDLE 4Y0 

2m At £2,233 {A declared) 




z 


Trainer watch 


Haw hnfaq faakBalmi fara Mvlratar tefaj r -ft*tt4.00^ \ha . P 

Vfa ^^ra *3^K)«Ptnn lyarnr. Hs R 6« to B Gee; 3L50 S&CttOa, C 
unlock C same 420BJto* BM2B, WWpmwi BP Heduvr, 4S5Kteifad 

MMta' 235: SUIttSiLH BtehaniaRBfaBr B.40MD8 fa. AP OVitai B G 

EteHib; 7.40 PrtbBfco, B lAnaa ■ C Bfatt. 

BUmfar 5^5 Wara. J Qw to P ChSEllW; ttrejsudfa rtjte, L H UC(<Klao»B 
n j WUrndfllK 8^5 On Lan0Msr. 0 Bnnwn o J Hadfas Hack 0 b Hany, 0*7 
KetewqrbACasS. 

SeedMBttitoaa 


7 11411 fafawC!3$l4JH0n 

fan L tafam (7)M0 

B 1 FFF 11 fafaBamttfmimifi&SRmar 

9-12-1 ter ■ Mm (J) 88 

BMkg ! 1-2 fate*. 5-1 TttttnTmlMfak.fr-1 MBM 16-1 Unor.20-1 
Sbb» Ftrl, 2^-IRttttkws. Uuptofan ft* 33-1 FfaSR). 

A OA praJDBfnAL hamdicap hurdle 

■fiMV3in 3f £1,940 (13 declared) 

1 -34411 tomVfaity MU Httuml 5-12-0 B MdUf 88 

2 144233 THteklMnnUsJfenMlte 

6-11-8 »B S fan (7 )* — 

I i — m rr ' — V Dottfag IB 

4 -44024 UMltefln(IC)aqifaURMfa| 

MO-11 -jJ ■ atetfaHH 

IS Pl-HX) favunepfamifaMMcki MO-11 — Itti - 

8 4JFW Mr BfaWOTitanaKr 9-10-1 J IJteiS mm as 

7 SS3 5 Am) « Straw (11) 8 Wbfan 6-10-7 4 BoOBb 88 

» £4136 BfacMfalfapnpJpVlItaA&fafeHtt m 

8-10-6 — — J *BHfa 88 

B 4251P tetorMraRltaottMIV-lO-O — Hn f tetofa » 

78 -34D48 8teMi«^ag(7)Ua07faBm _ 

O-iO-O ■ fanaefa f9 82 

II P21FP- awttCmtpBzltessUtaoi^-ilH) Slav — 

12 (BTOflO I) Ipltnifl pi)HMM 7-W-O B Hani 78 

IS -TW3 FWOfaf PteR IfaK IJrti 

15-10-0 Mbs S fanb (7) — 

Mfa 5-2 hM «Wfa 4-1 taUfaM WWbWs. 8-1 Topi lea. Rita. 

10-1 fifacfafa lad. 12-1 Ifay&Bw, Hrt 0IS>a» 

course srecwjsS 

Jotats HI Rws % UMSl TbIbbiv la flte % LwntS 

PMmb 47 153 307 +505 “tate 39 142 275 I486 

ADcMfa 30 173 173 ^.19 

B fanny Z3 ISO 121 -0323 

R Baiter 15 ® 21.7 -a.10 

PCtefanr 13 53 245 -171 

LVpr 13 77 163 +5.49 

MlnitoM 12 35 343 +Z777 


Newton Abbot (N.H.) tonight 


Sqnflmiroric 

HrPtayM 


6.10 Rtawav MMW 

6.40 SqprimTMc SprimYarfc 

7.10 i vStm mnm i 

7.40 PlajrPotar 

!!8 sassr as.™ . 

TUht, WHimded cBcuBoflJCm; run-h 300yd8. but can be 
COTSUeraUy shorter on butts cone. 

^T^orr, Bucte 178 mfles. Topperib (B.4Q J McComocNe, 

WanridortrelBSmieR. 

ttMfavtuclkw. 

(festltae: 6.10 Ftttaw Star, 7.40 PntesDon, Morchand 


^ g% com HAcae at NBaroa SKY ~ 

Oa iU ABBOT HWHUHDI£4Y0 " T J 

2m If £2,832 ao declared) 


• F1FP13 fal’teVtaWOTRFtoS-ltW'- 

7 jnfw mtqtatt OTWBSa>wn 2 - 10 - 0 . — GfataMO 8 ® 

Bfata 5-2 Mr FW4, 7-2 EMtupv, 9-2 Lioj^Urt 5-1 Tfarsfa W8, 7-1 
SCwib/WfcrtteSte^Itt^ta 

JAOSSfSSSgSSS ^T] 

1 ffxrw fafaMfafaMydtelMttQBfa ■ .. _ 

12-11-7 I nHfaMto 0) fa 

2 B31112 FMJtaf(tt»»**taftW 

10- 11 -7 fa m P tai fa« — 

i sssskd a^ss— - , "- a - 

11- 11-2 — 4 BoMMlIi (7)* — 

Mfty 6-4 F) )^ UatL T- ^ FttyPcfac, T-1Lt( Lt 0-1 6ml Kap Hanp>. ID-1 

O 4 #\HNALFL1HG NOVICE HUBU£ 

Oa 1U 2m If £1361 (9 declared) 


LyPtaCfafaRFM 10-12 
GFRIOO Snfa8(tI)Pftx*rf1(M2 


wss&ttSSZi' 

3»==rjS 

10-12 — „ 6 0 ntoi 

no-12 * te*“ta 


Mto-Ssr. fr-1 Uterfa. M Hfart Td Hwtt, W-1 IpWCtata, 


te^ OMWafafata — b mmt . 

^ jaaw^n-1 

ir i-i ir n — -JFtat n 

JvteBtttev ItafaB SnwBi 7-11-0 -_Mr J Bmo O) — 
444» Vteittl 8Wfa M CW| Rlfa)||fa6-n-0 — T Bfa c i ta i fa 


068 Pfatett fatW^paB-TH) IBM 19 

PW BnMv ifastgrM tea AlfamKMiae . 

7-10-0 — — Llhna — 

0 flfatafcWPWteS-W-fl : — BrS Wpr (7) — 
6-4 NfaMM. 4-1 ltepOttWl l S-2Mte. 10-1 AcCtofafateHS, 


BLASKET HS0 mORIAL HAHWCAP 
HURDLE 

2m 6f £2306(8 declared) 


1 4«» 

2 5 

3 n 

4 0 

BvStafr 4-8 IfaCbssCop. 7-2 Ptefafcctn, 4-1 Uni SM». 1S-1 608 Oppet 





2IP53U fanVBMmiteGAMNMkn-SBai 



-2f5Pl Ton’s MbU Star mocattr 

in_ti_7 M 

KW 
534356 
4sm> 

FWHX) 

50DOP 
jflP-18 
263056 
2P3P2 


8 Ttanfai-* — 


I 1 ri- li rrT~ 


A AfkmmmKnrnwNamaiBnwiMnciiP 

*¥m 1 W 1 m £5,970 (1 7 declared) 


0% NATIONAL RflMKGWraCNOVfCE 

AateH/fUNDKAP IflJRDLE 




lfa*P) 79 
fata* — 
IBtecM — 

B P » = 

T Bfad* 81 

U i v fatate l 
[JgfaM 87 


'HAMHCAP MRDLE 

2m 4f £2,863 (20 dedaefl 
i aMfaraoavM)NlttHden» 

8-11-10 M k Rtefata 

D n—M |jfaBBDBWCB6-11-fl — L CttM (Q 

nnMfay (tp HH( h 8-11-8 B Mm 

Grata Bbavt (M0 Brann 10-11-2 — M hn 
fteita Bar (to OShaMod 6-10-12 - J A McCater 

ZM (MG OMtt 5-10-11 B Pnd 

Dfapter a Lib (7) IBs C fane 5-10-11 — T Bwd 
DtafaOntlO JKQwataVIO-ia fl faaM 


P33644 
5P1P37 

c5-22fltom, 1M TiunnAgakv 8-2 Toro's tanl Star. 7-1 Hk X Hbt 


13 60023 

14 50-084 

« 040000 

16 0-0060 

*7 ear 2 

fa WOT 

IB OOFOPP 

» 000 

BaOMF 7-1 fata! 
Ofafr fff-1 ftuau 


Ufa Spfae (to UK PMtt 7-1M J fafate 

fatetafa (M RJnd» 5-10-7 far mb g 

Mrim [C) U WHim 1V10-7 — 0 Mater (7)» 

a F"”"j^ L.tato 


5 SHRAWLEV 0PBI NH HAT RACE 

2m ET.613 (22 dectered) 

30-1 MnFtCkHS (to R Cutis 6-1 Ml 


981(13) «BM MaIMfad 
802(7) 30000 Btetepnil 

nna 4031-2 ansjarp 
984(17) 00310 fatarfert 
686(0 01000 Smart KM (1 
906Q1) 50000 WfaU (U) 
507 H 000-16 GMBhDk 
58801 iana tafa nliM i 
98805) 2E2Q25 Stefawtev 

9W» 00036 

9tia 32ooofanraoi 
BOM OP12- iBatoiioni 
SOB 60000 BtaVMlal 
8140 06000 BsnflMU 

518 tig 00025 fatotepai 
616 (lq ASOO- temiltefl 
517(B) 113100 HWMMl 


*) IBB Hartal 4-10-0 

iLSIta 8-0-12 

MHeaa»fltt 4-9-n 

IR) nOBanfl 5-9-10 

4l£sGMWte4-9-S 

D)J fatal 4-0-8 

■ftMAJsnfa 4-0-7 

BRHBincr 4-0-6 

rttoto 6 Lltam 00 -l 

rototonMOama- 0-11 


fanrapiJRRUon5-fr0. 
IBHnopB1)PUfan3-8-5 . 


an to 

ntEtary IB 

A Cfak 84 

— B Mm 1(7) 88 

K Men Bl 

WBpa* 67 

zii raa s 

VI Bataan* Ml 
Tfata Bfa 

M Bctatt 82 

A toOM ~ 


1 ChaagtoB UaMten 5-KM , fateaft 

Hack |B) 6 Tim 6-10-2 . Baa Ttaoroa (7) — 

HntoJJonpb 8-10-2 C ’ " “ 

■ NkmOBB Rvaa 6-T0-1 . JM 


Vkte«r(lteUalSkkMe-HM J SUM (I) 

rotate ftta TDomBarS-W-O 0 fata* 

MMt*ab«(t1MJM3 5-10-0 « MMa 

ttna Sas (46) J Bodey 4-10-0 T Damtac 

m, 8-1 Hagglo State, Close Itaniw). Pnta »l. Gate 
IT. >2-1 QnaasLaft BatasAnst ItateMk 


10 


11 


12 

PPP 

n 

HOC 

14 


s 


19 

0 

17 


18 

TO 

W 


2 B 

0 

21 


22 




500 60000 Bpvm fata MPBUter 7-00 5 Dretai - 

5140) 06000 fartfaa rtupoalfrO-S kmaern - 

sung 00025 QteteaBtepnGla* 4-8-0 8 fatal g « 

SUflq AK00- tonVttllteiptPtoCNvpvS-^-T® A faCtt te | W - 

ong 113100 nttMRtafa(nnmJWHiqn4-7-ia 8 re«*ii » 

BeUv5-T WUSte.6-1 SamBta0tAntaFori¥tt**lStaftl.taltateB» 10-1 6xBneta»n,1 
Dislno.i2--l hardran 



A AEZ ffiF PLANTATION HAfl)B4 STAKES ZW 

*fa*tn#6f£4^8l (10 declared) 


1 AuafateuMMeabHCE 
lUtaUCimM _ 

M4adfaa61tai0O- 

JadvllBttBfatai . 3 
nvnuuMJ Bata 9-0- 


Laflf HaHaltaV*Msn84-lO-fl IM| to 1 £ 

4-1 Kktal Bey, 5-1 Mi Thrloss, 6-1 PopsTa Otagpa, 9-1 LmV fate lent 


4£ 0%f \ BHEWaiymADBB HANDICAP CHASE 
VwV2m4f 110yds £4^35 (6 dedarecQ 


6 MUM trnCBnRttaoanO-O 

3 Itoial OrfBfaM (to MO tomb 00 

taDafarAJatefrO 

64 iw rt M wfafant (IHPfona 8-9 — 
taaltaKDBSMltiO-e 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


7-1 M Detabn, U-l JM Tta- Mrt I 


rfiaVC fa 

.Tta aan 

— S Bmaa 85 
IMtt — 

lltalkn. 12-1 


Intern m IUb % LuidSi 


4 M6411 IBnlMlyeoMttoBta 9-10-8 • Tteankn* VS 

■ -52Z31 taaafaM m totocnateck9-lD-0 — 84taM 88 

8 taPSP Tata Sfaw (7) Hwmra 8-10-0 — A im*v (7) as 

teAto 7-4 Hr 9ram esb, 3-l Stoa ftni 9-2 rnigo HUg, 5-1 Stag Uaflta, 
11-2 Nhui Ijgmo. 33-1 Toufa Star. 


Uttoxeter (N.H.) tonight 



BON COX TOP FORM 

a 25 Polar FfigM flflgWr PteMtaaa (all) 

6.55 Pan u ra ta l fanotof 

7-25 General Poago . Btavra l Poago 

7J5 Northern ^ud Norfen Halloa 

825 Hug Of Sparta StopQn^m 

&55 Sieprise Gamer . CafluLn 

UftOsndH oval mack of item uMi 170yds niHn. 

Gotan: Good Id film. * Derates bflntere. 

Long dfataice trawten: Water Pont (6-55) J J OTfete, Cuntfa 
^mltes. Mcnotony p^Oifte Gnrt, Ctewtand WmBee. 

MtowtaMta« 6^ Beau Quest. Vfaon* 755 CocfdU. 
Rguos In bncfcete rfter horsa'a name denote dayt ekee leal aflhfl. 


3 FZFU22 OumtPu— 0(1*) CT Potato 0-1 V-0 BJtatal 

4 UZ2414 1M6taar(to to bMMe 010-9 « Manta 

Beta* 5-1 6erattFmBQL 0-4 Son WWs, 7-2 tachataodi 5-1 Ha 0***- 

T RJC HOOPER'S HOOCH CONDITIONAL 
# JOCKEYS’ SOUK HANDICAP HURDI£ 

2m £1,595 (13 declared) 


la Rata * LtaSi 

40 248 )G1 -4001 

38 T74 207 

34 1S2 I 8 J -3200 

32 229 14 Bl 1 5 

18 12B 143 

16 1U 136 * 8 AB 

14 117 12 -*4tBS 


TWn 

19 

FUK 

% 

Lotas 

PFICtaa 

28 

131 

22.1 

+2386 


28 

MB 

9.41 

■91.12 

JBUfaMn 

21 

117 

17J 

+037 


20 

84 

23J 

+21 86 

JLOMap 

20 

110 

11 J 

-7094 


16 

12 ? 

131 

-747 


11 

1UJ 

10 / 

■725 


Results 


> JE CARLWG BLACK LABH. 
SWHADBI HURDLE 

2m £2, 505 06 declared) 
1-0333 ■( Pttta (tojgP Nttn O 7 II 7 O 




• 064 

7 D0(M6 

I ' 40STO 

• QEHXK 

» TO050 

II potoob 

12 33^SB 

X3 PP-Pff 

- 1 jssJi , aaK:Kaii»K.^s?Ba.-«- 

“ W -1 End*, 50-1 LadyPlnta*-*-'' textanfta 


CARUNG PREMBI 

NOVICE CHASE 

2m 5f £3.485 (4 declared) 


1 SP3312 Btef OnBpifWMBBTftMifr-ll-O _-_BJotoM*8B 

4 - 2.102 ^ fatawibotam, __ 

■tflfc* 8-13 Sfcp On &m, 1 5-8 Span. 10-1 llata faftoar, 20-1 Qarort 

OA 


ante 5-11-0 — « 
p1MfaiMto9-2Sttsqn.lBtanB«n.MNBita.6-16toUi 


OOODWOOD 

asasaHisawsass 

6 I*m. at (P Col^ Tow: ei El .10. E3J0. 

Dual P: C4J0. CSF: 8««. NR: OMunwy. 
%M « 1, ADJUTAMT, HTetoftuB (3-1 1M; 
to Ym*m Joan (Vi); 3, Item (IB-1). OT 
ran SM, 2. (B Meenan) Tote; Clffl HAL 
OAO. G3JB0. Dual Fi £22-50- Tita E10BJD. 
CSF: C25J& Trfcasc E31&OB. Mt Apacha 
Rad. Fouowtna a Mewarda’ inquiry tha flfM 
tarn pUcfetBi wore nwenuad. 
jLVOi 1 , fUUUUV Pat Eddary fis-aj; to 
—■la ran 11 (I1-10tsw): to Pattata (M-1J.6 
ran S.nk.p Dunlop) Tow: JB^O; £2.30. Cl 00. 
Dual F: EBL4Q. CSF: EISA 
autoc t, CHBU MO, M Hil la OO-i fc to 
CMfata (6-1); to BtwTMato 0-1 12 
ran Hd. X. (J OTOs) TotK Cl 1.7D; E&SO. CZ3D, 
Cl^O. Dual F: E3S.70. Trta ESBOO. CSF: 
£99.10. TrleaK C204A8. NR Autumn Comr. 
VoUoy. who OrDIwD nrat was dtequMMod 
and (V Bead fourth. 

4.101 1, CHOTO HtATto ft Hughes (7 1-6 
taw): to ModSart Ittna a (8-1): to Jwfa 

CVnqa.r (11-4). 4 ran IX. X. (R Hannon) 
Tow 62^0: Dual Fs El 00. CSF: C4.10. 

total 1, HA —I tain am, o soMny 
(7-fl); to Te Tlw Moo# (S-2 Mv); to TfaMfaw- 
taw (14-1). 7 ran at, 4. (M EMonshard) 
TOM: E4JS0; Cl Ja C2.10. Dual P B4O0. CSF; 
£1000. 

JACXPon sn 0.1 3CL90. part won. 

HACtaon ciaao. auAintemcii 2 o. 


total 1. taOCto A Machay (6-1); to taawac 
Aa A tote (9-1 ): to Onoay Mm |»-4 lav) . 
10 ran X, nh. (M Channcn) Tota: Etotei; EZ.40. 
£200, El .70. Dual P E20JXX Trio: £19^0. 
CSFiOfalto 

total V, PLOW n, G Carter (4-11; to 
W I fail i« (fi -Ot. to ta ai taa (5-C taj. 6 
ran «, M. U Durhm) Tom: E&90: Clta. 
£1 00- Dual F: ES-fla CSF: C14J39. NR: B«jy 
Spies. 

total 1, taWK AS A P ABBOT, F Lynch 
flO-U' to 8 — It * (6-1): to V tav—tete 
PMOB (9-1). 1V-4 Mw Out of sight 8 ran to Tto 
(C Dwyar) Ttotte Cl 0 . 00 : £2.10. Cl JO. £1 JO. 
Dual RE 3&4aCSPE86J3.TH caat: 8475.77. 

n^:to*5I*2f!MSS2fto taSwSE 

tana (25-1). 4-1 JMaw Laat HnighL 12 ran 8, 
2. (C FaJrhum) Tone £«MO; El JO. £1 JO. 
£3 JO. Dual F: CKL50. Trio: C133JO. CSF: 
E2SJ57. Trtotst £4705 7 . 
total a ,POjHfM T HDta to K FaUon (Va 

Wnrato flt’re Cadi) Tola: Cl -SO; 
JO. £3,50. £7.10. Dual P E8J0. Trio: 
EBSJ0. CSF: ESJ1 . NB: General Mom*, 
total V, ACnMMTHteKA, D Harrison 
(4-1); to tata Ltttar (6-4 favK to Mdtaay 
PSHI (14-1). 10 ran Hd. 2to (J Fanahawa) 
TahK C4J0; Cl-40. CLIO. ESJO. Dual FiESJO. 
Trio: B41.40. CSF: C9J2. Trtcaac £73 Jto WC 

Hajd. Sabo Some. 
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Kendall begs for 
Everton backing 




fanRon 




! VERTON seemed 
close to embracing 
grand farce yet again 
[yesterday when their 
manager Howard K endall ap- 
pealed for someone within a 
seemingly divided boardroom 
to confirm his job was safe. 

Although Kendall spent 
several hours discussing 
Everton's immediate future 
with his chairman Peter 
Johnson on Monday, he 
emerged from the meeting 
without having received the 
traditional vote of confidence. 

Aware that the ambitious 
Leicester City manager, Mar- 
tin O’Neil], is already being 
touted as his possible succes- 
sor, Kendall urged someone 
— indeed anyone — in au- 
thority at Goodison Park to 
either confirm or deny the 
mounting speculation. 

“I cannot kill off this specu- 
lation — it is up to someone 
from the club itself to do that. 

“If there is any truth in all 
these rumours, I would like to 
think £ would be the first to be 
told. I had an amicable meet- 
ing with my chairman and he 
gave me no indication that be 
wanted a managerial 
change,” be added. 

Typically, Kendall was hon- 
est enough to concede that he 
was not in the least bit sur- 
prised that O’Neill had been 
linked with his job. 

“Martin is a top-class man- 
ager and if any dub which 
has had a disappointing sea- 
son is looking to replace 
someone then he would be a 
popular choice.” he said. 

Similarly. Johnson will not 
be surprised that O'Neill has 
been placed on Sheffield 
Wednesday's shortlist 

Although the Yorkshire 
dub do not expect to name a 
replacement for Ron Atkin- 
son for at least another 10 
days. O'NeQl enjoys a healthy 


level of support inside the 
Hillsborough boardroom. 

As Kendall awaits news of 
his fide, he continues to bofla 
for next season. If his assis- 
tant Adri an Heath is lured 
away to manage First Div- 
ision Sheffield United, Ken- 
dall wifi probably seek to fe- 
stal the veteran former 
Liverpool striker Ian Rush on 
his coaching staff. 

Rush was released by New- 
castle United earlier this 
week and is anxious to begin 
the transformation from 

player to manager. 

The Rangers defender Alex 
defend yesterday agreed to 
join Everton on a free trans- 
fer this Summer and TTawriaTI 
is likely to make a £3 million 
offer for the Bolton midfielder 
Alan Thompson, who is also 
linked with Tottenham, 
within the next 24 hours. 

“All I am doing, all I can do, 
is get on with my job." said 
Kendall **£ am p lanning for 

pre-season and for next 
season.” 

The Newcastle chief execu- 
tive Freddie Fletcher yester- 
day attempted to defUse criti- 


Hammers want 
talks with Lama 

\ A ZEST HAM have denied 
VV reports that their 
France goalkeeper Bernard 
Lana haa already re-signed 
for Paris St-Germaia, who 
had claimed that the man 
banned for smoking mari- 
juana as a PSG player was 
back in a revamped squad 
for next season. 

But the London club ad- 
mitted that they are anx- 
ious to talk to Lama, who 
expects to be named soon in 
France's final 22-man 
World Cup squad, before 
his current contract ex- 
pires on June 30. 


dsm of the dob's dreadM 
season when he "We 
must nutlet it happen again." 

Fletcher pledged his sup- 
port to the manager Kpnny 
Dalglish bat added: There's 
no point in denying it has 
been an absolutely disastrous 
seaso n. We need to work ex- 
tremely bard ftfa mrppy 
and give Kenny a Jot more 


to pull things around. 

Tottenham yesterday de- 
fended an Increase of up to 12 
per cent in season-ticket 
Prices for next season. The 
dub blamed the increase on 


the redevelopment of White 
Hart Lane. Prices at Spurs, 
wto narrowly avoided relega- 
tion from the Premiership, 
are up by between 8-12 per 
cent with the most expensive 
ticket now costing £710. 

Bolton supporters will find 
First Division football more 
expensive than Premiership 
soccer. Their dub announced 
a £1 increase in match-day ad- 
mission to compensate for an 
expected trading Iosb of 
around £2 minion following 

relegation. 

Liverpool have won the 
Premiership’s Fair Play 
award for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. The award is based 
on the number of red and yel- 
low cards received as well as 
the team’s general attitude 
towards officials and oppo- 
nents. The AnfieM club wffl 
receive £30,000 to give to an 
FA -approved charity and 
B lackburn, recipients of the 
Fair Play award tor support- 
ers. get £20,000. 

• Sky yesterday signed an 
agreement with the Scottish 
Football Association to screen 
Scotland’s home wurtnhw* The 
tour-year deal gives the broad- 
caster the rights to ScafiamT s 
qualifying games tor the 2000 
European Championships, the 
2002 World Ckm and the Scot- 
tish Cup. 


World Cup round-up 

Threats to players 


Patrick Glenn 


S COTLAND’S World Cufr 
squad leave for New 
York today for a week- 
end game against Colombian 
players who are in fear of 
their lives. 

Faustino Asprilla, who left 
Newcastle last season to 
return to Parma, is so con- 
cerned by death-threat phone 
calls to his team-mate Victor 
Hugo Aristizabal and the 
national coach Heraan Dario 
Gomez that he has said he 
will not play if Aristizabal is 
forced out of the team. 

Such threats are taken very 
seriously following the mur- 
der of the defender Andres 
Escobar after he had scored 
an own goal in the 2-1 defeat 
by the United States that put 
Colombia out of the 1994 
World Cup in the first phase. 

*Tm tired of the threats,” 
said Asprilla in Bogota. 
“What kind of country do we 
live in? We try to make people 
happy. But this Is the only 
country in the world where 
footballers are constantly get- 
ting death threats.” 

Gomez, however, is sticking 
to his schedule and taking the 
squad to New York tomorrow 
where they face the Scots in 
New Jerseys Giants Stadium 

on Saturday night local time. 

Nor has Aristizabal been in- 
timidated. The striker con- 


firmed he had received the 
death calls on Monday and 
now has 24-hour police pro- 
tection. “I never thought for a 
moment about resigning from 
the team." be said. “I am 
proud to be Colombian.” 

Against Colombia the Scots 
will be a sounding-board for 
England’s World Cup pros- 


pects as well as their own. 
Glenn Hoddle’s side are doe 
to meet fixe South Americans 
in their final group match. In 
Lens, on June 26. 

Craig Brown, the Scotland 
manager, had only one minor 


fitness problem when his 
squad met in Glasgow yester- 
day. Andy Goram. the Rangers 
goalkeeper, aggravated a ham- 
string injury in last Saturday's 
Scottish Cup final defeat by 
Hearts and was unable to 
train. 

Injury to Nigeria’s first- 
choice goalkeeper Ike Sbor- 
unmu of FC Zurich has led to 
the call up of Crewe Alexan- 
dra’s A demote Bankole tor a 
pre-Worid Cup training ses- 
sion in Switzerland. 

But the prospects of Ar- 
senal’s French trio of Patrick 
Vieira. Emmanuel Petit and 
Nicolas Anelka, and Chelsea's 
Frank Leboeuf getting a fete 
call into their country's squad 
do not look good. The France 
coach Aimfe Jacquet said; *Tve 
had my final 22 in my head for 
some time and there’s no way 
a sudden Dash will change it” 


Anderlechfs bribe ban lifted 


M NDERLECHT wifi com- 
#%pete in next season's Uefa 
Cup after a 12-month ban im- 
posed for bribing the referee 
In their semi-final against 
Nottingham Forest in 1984 
was overturned in Ia.usa.nne 
yesterday. 

The Court for Arbitration 

of Sport a tribunal set up by 
the International Olympic 
Committee, ruled that tfefe’s 
executive committee which 
had imposed the suspension 


was not qualified to make 
such a decision. Cases of cor- 
ruption should be handled by 
Uefa’s judicial committee, the 
CAS said. 

Uefa replied last night that 
it would probably abide by 
the decision. “It did not really 
shock us," said DeEa's general 
secretary Gerhard Aigner. 

Fourteen years ago Ander- 
lecht beat Ftirest 3~2 on aggre- 
gate but lost to Tottenham in 
fha final on pwraltio q 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

0930 1 6 86 + 


Arsenal 
Aston Vila 
Barnsley 
Hrm. City 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brentforet 
Burnley 
-CflWc 
Chelsea 
Coventry dty 
Crystal Pataca 
Derby County 
Everton 
Riliam 

Owe COST SOP KRMNXTMJL-mes. 

wr m. IS llMBt LOME. 1EEPS L31 &S. HBWHS 0171 7134473 


90 HudcL Town 

74 Sheffield United 

88 

SI Ipswich Town 

62 Leeds United 

75 Sheffield Wad. 
70 Southampton 

80 

90 

S3 Leicester City 

77 Spurs 

01 

OS Liverpool 

70 Stoke Oty 

02 

68 Man. (Sty 

70 Sunderland 

03 

00 Man. United 

00 Watford 

90 

07 MMdksbfOUStl 

81 West Ham 

04 

00-MttMll - 

85L Wimbledon-- 

95- 

09 NewoasUeUtd 

83 Wolves 

00 

70 Norwich City 

84 


71 NOttm. Forest 

85 WORLD CUP E 

72 OPR 

80 England 

07 

73 Rangers 

87 Scotland 

98 

57 Reading . 

99 General 

00 
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Fans' group 
at odds with 
Government 
over tickets 

T HE Football Supporters' 
Association yestexday ad- 
vised Rn giish fens to ignore 
Government warnings not to 
travel to France without 
World Cop tickets — and then 
announced a sponsorship 
deal that wifi help them to 
run a mobile embassy during 
the tournament 
The main supporters group 
dismissed a blanket ban as 
“unrealistic” and said it 
would advise supporters on 
the pitfalls of buying tickets 
on tiie black market The Gov- 
ernment meanwhile, is to 
spend £1 million an a televi- 
sion advertising campaign ad- 
vising ti c fc e tiflsa fens to stay 
at home. 

The FSA, whic h ran an em- 
bassy in Britain during Euro 
96 to help visiting fens, is this 
summer running a minibus, 
sponsored by MasterCard, 
that will follow Englan d snp - 
porters around France giving 
advice and liaising with the 
local authorities, and on 
match days up to 10 volun- 
teers will mingle with fens. 

It defended its stance yes- 
terday at a press conference 
in the same central London 
football theme bar where the 
Home Secretary Jack Straw 
delivered his message to fens 
earlier this year that they 
should not go to France with- 
out a ticket. Kerin Miles, an 
FSA spokesman, said: “I dont 
think our role is to act as a 
ticket agency but we will give 
people advice about what the 
dangers are. 

“But at the same time any 
adrice that we could _ give 
would be undermined if we 
gave the impression that 
there was no such thing as a 
black-market ticket available. 

“I think there is a tiny mi- 
nority of football fens who 
use football as a focus for or- 
ganising violence- 1 think the 
police have got that si tua ti on 
under control-” 

British Transport Police 
have announced unprece- 
dented cooperation with the 
French authorities in an at- 
tempt to head off potential 
trouble- British uniformed of- 
ficers wifi, work alongside 
their French counterparts on 
French soli for the first time 
to try and prevent trouble 
from ftmg Tiring the Channel 
Tunnel- 

Officers wifi travel on Eur- 
ostar services from London’s 
Waterloo statical to Paris or 
LOle. They wffl be able to ar- 
rest troublemakers while the 
trains are In France, before 
handing them over to' the 
French court system. 

A Home Office spokesman 
yesterday repeated file "no 
ticket, don't travel” advice to 
-fensr 

**I am sure there wifi be 
black-market tickets floating 
around but there’s no guaran- 
tee that supporters wifi get 
Into the match. Tfeey’re tak- 
ing a risk and they could lose 
their money mwA miw the 
game.” 

The FA spokesman Steve 
Doable declined to criticise 
the FSA's stance. 
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European Cup final: Juventus v Real Madrid 

Raul carries Real threat 


DhU Lacey In AmatonlMi 


Mk LL too often matches 

#\ that dreams are 
Ama made of suffer rude 
m ^awakenings, but ills 
hard to believe Juventus 
and Real Madrid will fail to 
produce a game to satisfy 
expectations when they 
meet in the Amsterdam 
Arena tonight. 

The contestants are well 
cast, the plot well-nigh per- 
fect Juventus. the modern 
masters of European foot- 
ball, will be seeking to reas- 
sert that status following 
their surprising defeat by 
Borussia Dortmund hi Mu- 
nich in last season's final. 
Beal, who wrote the origi- 
nal script, will hope to 
reawaken the spirit of their 
early triumphs in the Euro- 
pean Cup. which they held 
for five years from its inau- 
guration in the ndd-FUUes. 

The multinational make- 
up of each team will make 
this a World Cup trailer, 
except that Frenchman will 
he against Frenchman, Ital- 
ian against Italian and 
Dutchman against Dutch- 
man. Brazil and Argentina, 
moreover, will be on the 
Bunt side. 

Alessandro Del Piero can 
win the ftnwi for Juventus 
and raise Italian hopes that 
he is about to come good. 
Or the left foot of Roberto 
Carlos coxdd strike the sort 


Results 


of Mows for Real that 
Brazil will be anticipating 
as they defend their title. 

So much depends on the 
form and mood of Zinedine 
Zidane, as important a cre- 
ative force for Juventus as 
he is for France. But Real 
will trust that Clarence 
Seedorf proves the equal of 
his fellow Dutchman Edgar 
Davids, whose arrival from 
Milan in mid-season has 
done so much to kick-start 
Juventus after some indif- 
ferent displays in the group 
matches. 

Juventus look a different 


Football 

rown mi luuausm 

Brazil 1 China 1: 0 tarmany 0 Pcvtueal 1. 
r W HPI.T (Seoul): S Korea 0 Jamaica 0. 

Golf 

s— or ri — cm ■— 

tCcvrtry QCE lfc» ■ — i l t a- » » "« «TJ 

Rhodes (S Soto), m A grconm jaw 

wo. TO T Norton jJurmayt; C Da** 

(CooratJO Ml). 71 O C nmr (Buc* 

Bead. 7> U McCrart* (StraBwvonfc K 

Mac OonoM JMfc M.SOrg wWM^ n 
f Hadrian (LBJay Brook. Chrttonnamfc R 

Brawna [Bottyatownfc A WTHaton (Royal 

gSb&Tp 

zggssS&szsssa. 

OBo^oaSTw VioSort 

71ft L Soft (Coney) M H Lawson (Bull 

Bay) lup. Weak DMk be Morgan lap. 

Tennis 

Are WOMB THUS CUV (Puaaektofft 

A mat* SWe true* **■* * 

(Spflrat): CHosoi MCPtoHna 

0-7. 8-1 ; s Biugoon kater ro*mi 

B-a. M5, 6-0; T C e rtm aa M 1 Role M F 

SanwtMO OoMKra 8-4, 6-fi, «■ ■ ■ ■■■ ay a 

SkwaHn 1 (Ger Drst): T Haaa bcDHrbaty 

7-8, 7-8s N KWar lost lo K Kenan 0-4. 

6-g; r ■i.lnrio WfcaaH bt X KucenriD 

HAafrB-4.4-8.8M. 

ATS «t POKLTBH OP JAUt IM ram* 

T Sleatar (Airt) bt C Trimmol (Aut) *-8, 

6 - 1 . 7-5; V Weeriae (US) M K Cartoon 

(pan) 7-8. 7-fc D TON H Guny 

<Ar0l 8-4. 6-3 O Hama (Sp)M M Mann- 
cHnehari (H 6-8. 7-8: J-A Me (SW m M 

UpoM (Ear) f-fl. 0-3: A ea n riaaa i (H) « 

j M OemMtl (US) 8-8. 7-6; M HfclM 

(Uni) M O Rams (Fr) fl-2. 6-2; P Otawat 

(Sp) M S CampMI (US) 8-8. 6-1; * *<*■*- 
haa (Not}]) M 4-A VHoea (Spf 8-1. 6-S O 
raw [Sp) bt M Hun (AuQ 6-*. 6-3: B 

ok (Zbn) Dt p Rotter (Aue) 8-8. 8-4; ■ 

Maa (CWki) U 8 Orepor (Ana) 6-1. 8-3; J 

Mh* (Sp) U fi Pttzim 8-2. 8-8. 


proposition from the team 
beaten 3-2 by Manchester 
United at Old Traffbrd on 
October L Not only has the 
inspired bustle of Davids 
been added to the midfield 
but FOtppo inzaghl Is no 
tonger the wispy striker 
who bounced so easily off 
GaryPalUbster. 

At one point the combina- 
tion of Draught and Del 
Piero, which had succeeded 
the weightier partnership 
of Ah™ Bokslc and Chris- 
tian Vieri, did not appear to 
have the staying power to 
lead Juventus to their third 
successive Champions 
League finaL 

Now the Juventus pair 
may be about to upstage 
Raul, the 20-year-old 
striker on whom the hopes 
of Real this evening and 
Spain next month will 
largely rest especially if 


snunovm wow ni toubha- 
■Pm im rasa* A Mim (Japan) 
bt N Dectiy (FT) T-6, 6-4. fr-a: r I Ml» 
mamm (Ria) bt Y BoatiU (tnda) 6-1. 7-4t A 
CllAlMI (Ft) H R Grand, ru) 2-8. 6-8. 
M; L IMM (China) M E LDit (ft) 8-8. 8-® 
■ n— — ■ (US) bt K Aim Guw (Aua) 5-7. 

7-6, 6-4: c MM (Homli M A Gtosa (Ger) 
6-4. 6-4: H *!» » ■ ■ (Sionh) bt M Da 
SvttrtX (SA) 8-6, 6-4, A4S A Itaal (Fr) bt 
M MaiMSkA (Aid) 3-8, 8-4. 7-8u 


Fernando Morientes is kept 
out by a hamstring injury. 

If Raul can break the bar- 
ren spell which has seen 
him score only twice for his 
dub since January 3, then 
Real’s chances of winning 
European club football’s 
biggest prize for the first 
time since 1966 will be 
stronger in reality than 
they appear in prospect. 
For the feet is that whereas 
Juventus are fresh bom 
celebrating another Italian 
league championship. Real 
have to win tonight to re- 
enter the Champions 
League, as holders. 

While Juventns's coach 
Marcello Lippi has moved 
from one success to another 
since he was appointed in 
the summer of 1994, Jupp 
Heynckes, his equivalent at 
the Bernabeu, Is facing dls- 



Badmlnton 


SMP (Mono Kong): Ww M Engtand 4 
NeUMrtanda 1 (Eng Dart): J Mm bt J 

MeulenSJka IWI. ll-tt D Kgnogs loot to 
8 BaanbaUw SMI. 7-11: S HarOtAmrfJ 
dmm bt n van Haaron/L Janatftam 
17-16. 15-11; T Iblan U L JtftMm 11-3. 
3-11, 11-7: KaSa—Al Goods H M Hoog- 
lamuE van Dnn Haws MW. io-w, in. 
Indonada 3 South Korda 2. 


B—fffrmn 


Taranto * Soattln 
K Cbleago WS 0 OaMand 14; BaUmara 3 
Tampa Bay 8: DotroH 11 Anotwtni 1 
MASnOMAI. IIHIWi Hotaton 0 Atlanta 
4; St Lout* 3 Florida 71 Arixana 8 Ptto- 
burgh Z Cowrodo 8 UDorndma 6. 

Basketball 

Mate H oi lilfa w aaiawi C om t mn 

mi UWt 89 LA Latovs 95 (UM1 lead 
aoriat 3-flj- 

Cricfcot 


ir XATCfW (11 JO): IW- 
Durtwi 270-3 dec (M A Qougb 123. 
8 Huaen IDO) and 188-1 (J E Moms 
IIOoo). Cambridge Untanifr 118 [Brawn 

8-17). lb* Partem WarwMqMra 307-Tdoc 
(T Freat moo} and 84-0. Onions untvond- 
fr 269-8 dec (JAM MOflra 73. R Qartond 
SBmo), 

AON TAOVKY l t»Mhanai»m Hamp- 
«*Hra 28 W (j S Laney 66. p R INMtakar 
61 J. CtamarBon 145 (1 paoood 81). Hanip- 

oMra won br ran. 


Cycling 


(BMP Pimifc Urtrrt ilip (BaplW to 
Fort* Del Monnt: IWtaflfc 1. N Mtaoll (11) 
UtaoScotfl 41v44«hi 34oee: Z M Straaor 
(IQ CoAOm Tone; 3. F Arazzi pq Roa Mary. 
4, a PMaeeM (ft; Scrtgna: 5. S AfcwtriwBo 


Del Kero . . . Jove’s final ace 


(It) FoiU: 8. G Raimondi (H) Brescia] at 7. f 
Colonna (fl) Asha; 8. G Magnussan (S*o) 
Anierw & ViUc 9. J BU|levera (Netn) TVM: 
10. Z Sarurfi (Fbfl Mapex; IT. G FagnM <n> 
Saeas 12. E Leonl TO Ballon; 13. R Jaar- 
mami (Swftz) Casino; 14. S Smetsnfn (Rus) 
VUaHcto on sama am*. OvmGi l. s Oom- 
char (UkrJ Cantina Torto 1241.32: 2, Barton 
at Dooc; 3. M PIccoU (R) Braadotal 12: 4. m 
V ek> (li) Mertaosne On« 6. A Zuelta 

(SwHz) Featira bom at; 6, J Carlos Domlrt- 
giioz (Sp) Vtafldo 16: 7. J Gubwraz (Sp) 
Kobne 17 ; a R Foreom (it) tttreotone Uno 
IB; 9. 0 Camendnd (Swttr) Mapel 20: ID, p 
Tofltov (Rue) Mapel 22; ii, p SawVdatM 
Soeco 33: 1Z F Baldato (It) Rtto Sean 2& 
13, M GuaWI (tt) Petti 27; 14. D ZanetM nil 
caidlraia !». 1&. N Loda (It) Ballon; 18, m 
PodoBaita (0} uercaaona Uno alt at 17. 
Mapnuaaan 2B1 IB. A Shetor (K 02 ) Asks at 
19. D Frtgo (It) Saaco 30; 20. i Goal mi 
Baxter} at 


Real Tennis 


(Omen's); noafc c 
«*» (OB) « J Male 0GB] 6-3. 6-1. 4-e, 
6-4. TUnM*M ptae- o lt i R Bn (Qb> 
M 8 Vlrpona (Auo) 3-«, 6-6. 6-4. 


Fixtures 


Football 

JUntelMNCUn FIneii Juventus v Beal 

DOMUML U-21 TDUtSUUnmi, N If C- 

land v Scotland (5.0). 

Rugby Union 

* i**P DUHbar PLAY-oem Rother- 
ham v London Irish (?.o). 

Rugby League 


Hurmloi v Sheffield (7,30): St 
Mol ana v Hfliittw (7 JO], 1 '• * 

Cricket 

mMKO XI CMAimOHSHtP (11.0): Ab. 
— SdMab Cerbysnira » Ebook. 


^"VsHra v Giamoreari 
N MhgMnPhire * Wor- 
■*»hlra Moiw Subbok v vntrtmlar- 

i ’ * » Uhc oHaniMra. 

fll-fifc U>bMgc MldAe- 
aax v Minor Counties. 


after Real’s failure 
to occupy one of the top two 
places in the Spanish 
League. 

What better dty to wit- 
ness a Real revival than 
Amsterdam for it was here, 
in the Olympic Stadium, 
that they lost a European 
Cup final for the first time. 
The meeting erf Real and 
Benfica in 1962 remains 
one of the great classics 
and is best remembered for 
Ferenc Puskas scoring a 
hat-trick and still finishing 
on the losing side, the Por- 
tuguese champions win- 
ning 5-8. 

The team of Heynckes 
cannot afford the approach 
of their illustrious prede- 
cessors, who cared little 

about conceding goals be- 
cause they were usually 
blessed with the means to 
score more. Real know that 
should Juventus take an 
early lead, the game will 
probably he up. 

A tactical stalemate 
would be disappointing but 
the longer the final 
remains scoreless the more 
mutual caution may tnfc? 
over. Should there be extra- 
time the first goal. If any, 
will be the winner. 

tsiSt’Kisr-- 

ln 5‘ ro * Sote. Robano Cartes: 

Stg "' Re * Wd0 - 

BotanoK H Krug (Germany). 


Sport in brief 


Boxing 

Emanuel Steward, the trainer 
wh .° J“s taken Lennox Lewis 
and Oliver McCall to world 
titles, says he needs "two 
more months’’ to preraro 

set /arsis 

Effi'4U. tta!ion 

Hockey 

ffi fl tate 7h 2i? espite 70 8°als^ 

to & unlikdy 

to retain his place inSi 

fiends in Hol^S^ 

Cycling 

day handed rt^/^ ule ? ester - 

BSJ's *“«*»DkS 35 K 

*“n<U (ur^ a i“ to, 

ms compatriot 
victorious as 

^ n wih£SS , ln ®w 

terf ayaiS6kmi^ inye9 - 


• 

•Wedn^to^y^OMaf 

Rugbyt-ffd^. 

Defiant; 
Gregory 
threatens 
to quit 








A ndy egoow 

day reacted deflaitfy fa 
a disciplinary sumimw 
fesB theR^by 
cirttne ‘Tin not going to 

individuals drtve me 

Britota. 

sc^balf and cmTetoS^ 

f nM i -rioch has been oroetBu 
to wsplain bims^f 

on Sky TV ap^r^. 
mouthing an obscenity ab^t 

the referee Stew GansOTjh^ 
hag Sunday’s Super League 
defeat by Sheffield. 

Gregory, who has a 

pended fine of £1^00 han^ng 
SS- him from last season for 
comments about another ref- 
eree, Bob Connolly, aftarx 
at 1 

totally dismayed with the 
game, and this morning I was 

ready to quit for good. — 

"There is no doubt tn my 
TninH that I am being singkd 
oat for special treatment be- 
cause Tm Andy Gregory, and 
because certain people don’t 
like the way I speak my mind. 
But Tm not going to let those 
people force me to quit rve 
only done what hundreds of 
football players and manag- 
ers, and loads of other rugfey 
people, have done, and that’s 
say something to myself” 
Gregory was even less im- 
pressed to bear of his sum- 
mons from the Salford media 

manager and was still waiting 

last night for an official ap- 
proach to confirm the date of 
a bearing. “Tm going to con- 
sult my solicitors, bat there’s 
no way m be paying any 
fine," he added. 

His mood was not unproved 
by the loss of Scott Naylor for 
possibly six weeks because of 
a hamstring injury. But 
David Bradbury could return 
for Sunday's game against 
London Broncos at The Stoop. 

Meanwhile the League un- 
expectedly decided not to 
bring a disrepute charge 
against Hull Kingston Rovers’ 
coach Dave Harrison for call- 
ing referee Ron Laughton M a 
down" after his team’s defeat 
at Wldnes. Castleford’s inter- 
national prop Dean Sampson 
also escaped punishment, 
having been placed oh report 
for an incident in last Sun- 
day's defeat at Warrington. 

Hull completed the signing 
of Dean Busby on a month’s 
loan from St Helens, but now 
seem unlikely to take Craig 
Murdock from Wigan because 
be would take them over their 
salary limit However, an- 
other of their targets, the 
Great Britain utility player 
Ka ii e Hammond, has been 
put on the transfer list at his 
own request by St Helens for 
£150.000- 


Rugby Union 


Gloucester 
deliver first 
blows of the 
summer cull 

LOUCESTER released six 
I players yesterday in the 
first clear-out of what is ex- 
pected to be a summer of the 
long knives among Premier- 
ship clubs anxious to act on 
spiralling wage bills by cull- 
ing their squads. 

Among those not having 
their Kingsholm contracts 
renewed are Raphael Saint- 
Andrt, brother of the more 
Jmpus Philippe, and the New 
Zealander Andrew Gibbs, 
along with the backs Alex Mor- 
ns. Mike Lloyd and Martin 
™wrts- The flanker Andy 
Stanley is to stop playing and 
wm take up a coaching post 
dlre ctor of 
reefer Richard Hffl wants to 
make room for new arrivals 
Wjo are expfttei to include 
|?jes New Zealand flyhaff 
Srnon Mannix, although H31 
Jressed that the England fly- 

SSSSJ 5 S“ 1 *.“t t r 

The former Australia cap- 

SgssSS 1 -’ 

fere on the ACT 


J***™ he has iflayed atflya- 
regby°Stow- 

tojrtaBS&agBlM' 

Croway. ° 1 «»OI19aUB, .FhH5^ 

gs S£f 

a.r?^aa: 

Mooi (Wootortt^amria). 

(AuohSfe tof tlapaAiMSy. 

6n8l*n3). , ‘ ® J,rt WOi, eSSaril^pkrtfr 
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Athletics I 


One-day wonders 


risk in 
riding 
to the 


Duncan Mackay 

on a promised 
new image for top 
British meetings 


A lan pascoe, looking 

to rescue British athlet- 
ics from financial tur- 
moil as its new commercial 
partner, yesterday unveiled 
innovative plans for staging 
and promoting four domestic 
televised meetings over the 
nest four years. 

The former Olympic hur- 
dler, whose sponsorship com- 
pany helped raise can million 
for the sport In the golden 
years of the 80s, has set up a 
new company. Fast Track, to 
run the meetings on behalf of 
UK Athletics ’98, the organi- 
sation currently running the 
sport after the British 
Athletic Federation became 
insolvent last October with 
debts erf almost £2 mill i nn 
Pascoe has promised to 
market the events more 
aggressively and to make 
them more entertaining. 
“There wOl be fewer events 
per meeting," he said. "There 
has to be if they are to be 
presented more dynamically 
and choreographed better. It 
is clear that the sport has an 
image problem which needs 
solving." 

The meetings involved are 
the BUPA Games at Gates- , 
head on July 19, a Grand Prix 
grade-two event; the com- 
bined BUPA AAA Champion- 
ships and Commonwealth 
Qflme-g Trials in Birmingham 
cm July 24-2$ the British 
Grand Prix at Sheffield on 
August 2; and the SPAR Brit- 
ish Challenge in Glasgow on 
August 30, when Britain are 
due meet a team from the 
United States. 

They will be televised live 
by Channel 4, hosted by Steve 
Cram, Sally Gunnell and Nigel 
Walker, and there wDl also be 
12 half-hour rna gazim* pro- 
grammes in Sunday lunch- 
tune slots. 

Pascoe win stake part of his 
considerable personal wealth 
of £20 million in the project 
On Monday he received 
£5 million for the remaining 
40 per cent of his shares in 
API, the sponsorship com- 
pany he founded in 2984. 

"There is a reputation risk, 
having stepped aside from 
Europe’s most prestigious 
sponsorship company,” he ad- 
mitted. “If this does not work, 
people will say that he’s not 
as good as we thought I am 
underwriting the company 
and there is a risk of losing 
money. If it goes wrong, I will 
be back in my garden." 

UK Athletics will retain 
control of the meetings, hav- 
ing bought the rights for 
£400,000 from the administra- 
tors in charge of the BAP’S 
affairs. The sale was com- 
pleted using money from the 
sport’s biggest sponsors, the 
kit company Reebok. Fast 
Trade will not only raise 
sponsorship for the meetings 
hut also organise them mi a 
non-profit basis. 

The finpi agreement was 
reached only when the Ama- 
teur Athletic Association of 
England agreed to waive their 
rights to any profits from 
their annual championships 
for the nest two years so that 
the money can be ploughed 
back into British athletics. 
>r We go Into this on complete 
trust,” said Geoff Clarke, the 
AAA treasurer, "because we 
know it could make or break 
the sport" 

David Moarcroft, the ch ief 
executive of UK Athletics, 
added: “After a very difficult 
sir months this positive an- 
nouncement takes us one 
more step towards a stronger, 
more robust future. We hope 
Alan’s company wfH develop 
the British meetings into one 

of the most popular series in 

Europe.” 
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Gas industry . . . the Warwickshire batsman Nick Knight struts Ms s t uff for England in the nets at The Oval yesterday 

Gough back on fast track 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON 


Paul Weaver finds an exciting bowler 
fired up to face South Africa tomorrow 


T HERE was more deep 
faith and busby-tailed 
hope on view at The 
Oval yesterday than 
one would expect to find in 
Eileen Brewery’s surgery. 

As England’s one-day squad 
preparedfor the Texaco Tro- 1 
phy series against South Af- 
rica, which starts tomorrow, 
Darren Maddy and Chris Ad- 
ams were the excited and am- 
bitious newcomers, Chris 
Lewis the practised prodigaL 
No one, however, has greater 
hope invested in him than 
Darren Gough. 

England’s fastest bowler — 
if Devon Malcolm is never go- 
ing to be a prodigal again — 
will be paired with Lewis in 
response to the need for 
greater penetration in Eng- 
land's one-day attack and yes- 
terday the emotional York- 
shireman, who has suffered 
hamstring problems and had 
knee surgery, admitted be 
was in tears when ruled out of 
the start of last winter’s tour 
of the West Indies. 

“The day I found out was 
heartbreaking. My wife, 
Anna Marie, was there. I was 
very upset. But I had to accept 
it The feet that I was always 
trying to get fit to join the 
tour kept me going. 

“The other upsetting day 
was when everyone departed 
and I was left at home. That 
hurt and it’s something I 


Scoreboard 


don’t dwell on. And it kept 
coming back when 2 saw 
others bowling on TV. If Td 
been there Gus Fraser might 
not have played! But he 
bowled beautifully and I 
phoned hi™ Up and tnW him 
SO. 

"I never did mafcp the tour 
but it was great when David 
Graveney and Lord MacLau- 
rin visited my hospital bed in 
Nottingham in January, just 
two hours after I had come 


round, and told me to keep go- 
ing and get fit 

“It Seels great to be back in 
international cricket. It 
would have disappointed me 
if rd been left out of these 
matches and kept back for the 
Tests. 

"Now the weather is 
warmer and the knee-brace is 
off Having the winter off 
might have done me the 
world of good because Tm 
feeling fresh, doing plenty of 
batting and bowling in file 
nets and Pm not fairing pain- 
killers, which 90 per cent of 
bowlers do. 

Tm still young, at 27, and 


i reckon Tm at my peak. 1 don’t 
feel unlucky. In fact I thfaiV 
I*m lucky. Fast bowlers get in- 
jured. it’s a feet of life. I’ve 
been out for nine months, , 
which is the longest I have 
missed. 

“But I keep coming back 
and I’ve played nearly 60 1 
times for my country , in Tests 
and one-dayers. I want 200 | 
wickets in Tests. And I must 
have a chance against Austra- ! 
lia in the winter. I have a 
good strike rate against them. | 
And no one will stop me giv- 
ing 100 per cent.” 

If there has often been a 
sameness about England’s 


Selectors Gooch and Graveney take charge of 
Ashes tour after anger at winter team choices 


AXA League 


Ta«arinui No nnams won by seven vriaa. 

U Bums b Opal as 

P C L Hu tton? D Swann 71 

GO Rose cCapelb Snap® S« 

MwNaq Ahmed c Bailey b Snap® — 1C 

MNLatfiwe8eSnapeOTfcytor « 

’PDBowtarc Warren b Rose 1C 

tfl J Turner not ou ... — — 7 

K A Paeons e Swann b Rose a 

METrescotMcknetout 1 

Extras (US. as. w7) « 

Total {tor 7. 40 avers) 

M 70. 137. 152. ter. 222. 22#. 231. 

PM— t he*» A BCamfcfc.es Jones. 

Bi iiitate **~sr" ' "* ■ — T 

7-1-44-0; Swann B-O-42-1; Cape! 
B- 0 - 2 B-l;T*ytor 8-0-69-1: Snaps 
&-OS7-2. 

HamuaVTOUHM 

M B Loyee Turner b TroscoMcfc __ M 

tRJ Warren runout— M 

H U Curran bTrascoridc* M 

ALPonberttiy notoul ” 

DJG Sales not out — “ 

em*s(bt,B*wl1.m*n- ” 

Total (tor 3. 38i Ovors) PM 


A FTER what was seen as 
near-insubordination 
from the player-dominated 
selection panels tm tour in 
the Caribbean last winter, 
the England selectors 
David Graveney and Gra- 
ham Gooch will take over 
the reins of team manage- 
ment next winter in Aus- 
tralia. writes Mike Setoey. 

Naturally, given the cur- 
rent fashion to split the two 
forms of the game, Gooch 
will beta charge for the Test 
series and Graveney will 
take over for the one-day 
tournament that follows. 

Differences emerged be- 
tween the selectors who 
chose the tour squad and 


OU mi bmo B J SPHsm D J Capet, G P 
Swam, J N Snaps, J P Taylor. F a Rose. 
■Mlhfli parsons 3-1-14-0; Ross 

ra-o-ss-a c«*** b-o-ss-o; nesooewe* 

8-0-44 Sr. Musbtaq B-0-55-0; Jones 
WWW. 

Prnrfcw ft Palmer and M j Hants. 


| Wurn es ft s n Sussex won by 103 nine. 

KttMaMdbSherfypr 1( 

| K Newell C Moody b Hick PI 

U M a ms lt run ant ... 71 

I -MG Sevan e Rhodes bWck 1 

[ JR Carpenter clamper 

bLaamardale — II 

MTEPsbcestRhotfesbMck 1 

AD Edwards bHk* 1 

tSHumpWtoenMout 1 

jDLawry not out — 3 

Extra* ra, wia. nbl?} 31 

ToM (lor 7. 40 overt) — — SPf 

M Of Wfckets 38. 219. 228, 22a, 838. 
238. 263. 

DMaotMbR JKlrtlay, M A Robinson. . 
Btatam Newport 5-T-41-t* Moody 
MJ-32-O: BMrtyar 3-0-28-1: liKngworth 
a-o-er-a: Lampme-o-er-O: we* 
S-0-46-4; Leetherdato 5+SM. 


those who chose the sides 
in the West Indies — in the 
case of the Test team, Mike 
Atherton, the England 
coach David Lloyd and the 
vice-captain Nasser Hus- 
sain, and in the one-dayers 
Adam Hompaka, Lloyd 
Graham Thorpe — who had 
no vote when either tour- 
ing party was chosen. 

Specifically,. there was 
discord over the treatment 
of Mark Ramprhkash who, 
in the TntrifiH of the three 
selectors, travelled to West 
Indies as a first-choice Test 
batsman but found himself 
so far down the pecking 
order he did not play for 
the first seven weeks. 


society 


TM Moody c Carpenter blOrfley — 10 

VSSolanU at >fampftr1asb known PP 

a Attic* cCarpertorb Edwards S3 

G R Haynes c 6 b K NawoO — » 

□ A LaamenMto b Robinson 1 

WPCWsstoncCofpsntsrbKNowsB 3 

SRLstnpHtb Sevan * 

tSJ Rhodes cHuavGriasbKNewsU 7 

RKffitopwodblbwbKNBwefl 4 

PJ Newport not out — - P 

A Storfysr st Humptirtes b Bovan — 1 

Extras (toll, W1S, nbS) — » 

Total (33.1 overs) 1“ 

Ml of wPohnlM 25, H. 101. 102. 115, 138. 
147.151. 153. 

Pn.n rLewrys-T-aa-ftKimay 
4-1-0-7; Ftc&lnsor 8-0-32-1: Edwards 
4-0-33-1; K NeweH 8-0-33-5; Sevan 
4.1-0-20-2. 

UoWmOJ Constant s>to A A Jones. 

mni» « wmmw 
TrsM Prtdgm Glouce won by one run. 


Every Wednesday in the 

MinrE RN* -nq.HJL 

Guardian 


GIMeetnifianoGiebEvenB Id 

A I Dewson C Nooa b ToUoy 47 

-M W Altoyne c Dowmon b Evens 4 

A J Wright DStrsnB 8 

MJCtMrcnb Bates 8 

tftc Russule Tolley bftsnte 4H 

THCHancockrunout — : 7a 

J Lewis b Ranke 4 

MCJ Ban not out : « 

C A WatMi not cut ..... , — 1 

ExmsPbawi) IQ 

Total (tar a 40 overs) - — IBP 

Mef«**sta 2 a. «,«.» SR W. 

> 168. 163. 

i DU not fa* J MM Awl*. 

rnyilbiT - — — S-tt-a»-a — 
8-S-31-2; ToUsy B-0^?-1; Strang 
s-1-41-1; Sates 8-0-31-1. 

Toor match 
(Second day M iteae) 

Cntuwdin: New Zestend SU [A Perots S3) 
and 77-2. Sri Lot** JO* (Wtoetnsn 5-65). 


I M PDowman c WrigM b Ailsyne *3 

p R PoUard e Russell b Wsteh O 

| -p jQlmonc Macmillan bAlieyne — PS 

| N A(Sa runout *7 

I C M Tolley cRwsoflb Averts O 

tWM Noon Ibwb Averts 4 

I P A Btrtng b WMsti lO 

I PJ Franks run ooi IP 

K P Evsna not out 4 

Extras {IU, wS, nb4) SO 

Total (tar 8, 40 oven) 1S4 

F*« of arista** I.Ki 57. ICO. 106k 11k 
13a 177. 184. 

DU not beta RT Botes. 

Pun tan WteteP 8-1-28-2: Lewis 
8-2-81-0; Alleyns 8-0-37-2; Avwls 
S-v-33-2 Macmillan 3-0-18-0: Hasocfc 
5-0-31-a • I 

UUpfaaasTEJaMy and Q Sharp. 


Ps» l»j» Darbya wra won by oavsn runs. 

yj stater st Nhwibwnnaraaon ea 

K J BamsBmn out B 

A S Rofllna run out - — IT 

TATWesaeObWoBs 4 

PAJDeFmitaoc Smith bVWflOHwen 4P 

M ECo— rwotcK P4 

•D G Cortt b Btounong a 

tK U KrOdeen not out 13 

Extras lW.teiaw3.nb2) 17 

Total (tora 40 ovsrt) ; 4PO 

Rap of sriotataza 64.71. 127, 164. IS. 
DM no« hate P Aldted. G M Roberts. K J 
Dean. 

| Pevritaei MottaDy 8-2-204; Stmmons 
9-0-u-l; Welle a-0-33-1; Bftmson 
mH WUUomson 8-0-34-2; Deldn 
2-8-18-0. 


-PVSMWBoneoCorkbDeRettss — P 

VJWsteb Cortt— PP 

BP SmNb b Roberta PP 

(JSfrictmsbA/drad — - — - — — a 

| A Habib c Routes bAkPed 7 

I IPAMxonnotnut . PQ 

J M Dektn e Caesar b Robers 4P 

O I Sterna o cortt — *1 

I D WtUemson not out P 

Extras (b4. 103. w2, nb2) — 11 

T«af (tar 7. 40 oven) 1*3 

tap at w te ta Ui 24, 44, 67, 80. 120, 135. 
Wl. 

BM wMtateMT Brtmson, A D MutlaHy. 
BowPom DsPrsttas 8-8-80-1: Daon 
8-0-33-0; Cortt 8-0-85-2: Aldrsd 8-0-38-2: 
Roberta 8-0-40-2. 

Oaadraei P vmtay sod K E Pslnwr. 


rmiPtfi YortotWro mi by 37 tv* 

YQfttCSMWV 

Mp Vaughan cPeweBbPartdn IP 

CWMsc Cotta? btoHn « 

ipkd CoPay bWaqar — 7i 

D 8 Lehmann cStwvr bCoeker 47 

AMcGraftmouf *« 

BPortarePsrtdnb Thomas—— * 
BanBp66.w7) — ■** 

Total (tor 5. 40 overs) — *** 

taPof tefsfcslte 41. 46, Ma 210. ZB. 

DU astbotaTRO Btatay. PM Hutchison. 

Q M HBRiltofe R D GBB^X B J SWeboBom. 
Inri« WOqsr B-O-48-1; PSrtdn 
8-0-29-2; Waudn 8-i-Q8-tt Thomas 
6-0-32-1: Daia 4-0-24-0; Coster 
5-0-47-1. 


Rumour had if af the time 
that Graveney, Gooch and 
MDcd Gatting, powerless to 
intervene, were incandes- 
cent. Hitherto, the tour 
manager has not bad an 
official voice in selection '■ 
abroad. That situation , 
ought to change this winter. 

Gooch has no experience , 
of manag in g the senior Eng- 
land side, but was regarded : 
as an e fficient 1 man ag er of 1 
file A tour to Kenya and Sri | 
Lanka last winter, when file 
third selector, Gatting, was i 
coach. Graveney managed 1 
the successful trip to Shar- 1 
Jah last December and took 
the A tour to Australia the I 
previous winter. 


fA D Show e Btasoy b Stdsbottom _. B 

A Dale Ibw b SUebOboti IT 

•PA Conwy tiSktetxnmni TP 

MJPmrsllc Vaughan bWMte M 

A WEvsnsc Biskay bHammon P 

G P Butcher c Vaughan bHranltton 27 

SO Thomas bStoobouom 1 

Woqar Yourts its* b Stdebottem O 

SLWsttannotout — — * 

O A Coster b Stdsbottom O 

OTPoridnbWMle 1 

Extras (teft.w6.nb4) ft 

Total (37.1 ovara) 1« 

taPrZI, 83. 96. 108, 181. 1B5.18&. 188. 166. 
P ow ta ffi SMetootexn 84riD4| Hutchtson 
7-0-80-0; Stamp S-O-3V0; WWte 
0.1-1-17-2; Hamilton 8-0-80-2; Lehmann 
3-0-19-0; Vsoghsn 2-0-10-0. 


IbtrtJ ss Mtodosw won by hst> runs. 

R L Johnson b Cousins — is 

JLLongor tew b Cousins — 3 

•MRRanvrtteahcHossalnbVniBOn P7 

JCPooloy Ibwb Cousins 4 

OAShah runout 10 

P N Wastes cSQ Law b O R Law — SO 

to C Nash b Irani — PP 

KPOidCh notout IP 

J PHswfttblloO 1 

I N BtonctikU not out • 

Extras (hi. lb 1 l.wlB.nb 8 ) 

Total (tor 8.40 avers). *00 

taPi 20,32.47,72. 110,180. 167, 189. 

Biri set tad N D Martin. 

■mutate bott 8-0-84-1; Cousins 
B-0-2B-P; Irani 8-0-39-1; D R Law 
6-0-38-1; Brinkley 8-0-aS-ftMteoo 
4HWB-1. 


PDJftobtnaon runout PP 

B O Law c Dutch b Mewkt — — — - 1* 

•N Hussain e&b Martin SO 

RC Irani tow b Martin O 

SO Patera ePuoiaybOUsft ** 

1R JRoBlnso Johnson b Dutch O 

DR LOW cHewttb Johnson 1 

DOWBoon oototri 7 

J E BrtnMey not out — - — O 

j Extras (tetntrie) — *0 

Total (ter 7.40 overt) IBP 

Mr 23. SB. 7a 779; 179, 182. 197. 

BM sol bast U C ItotL 0 M Cousins. 
Bnatap HavriB 8-0-90-1; Johnson 
8-0-88-1: Mortta 6-0-28-2; Dutch 
8-0-31-2; Blanches T-O-264; Wastes 
4-0-31-Q; Shah 1-O-VML 
Lsagus Tdris 

p w L DPR) 

Yeata (10) 6 4 1 0 0 IP 

Works (1) 4 3 0 0 1 14 

Lanas pj 4 3 0 0 1 14 

Write («)— S » i 0 1 14 

Hast i (15) 4 3 1 0 0 1* 

Rant (2) 4 3 1 0 0 19 

Esaax (7) 5 2 1 1 1 IS 

rite ham (17). 5 2 111 IS 


SPORTS NEWS IS 


Tour match 

Kent v South Africans 

T ourists step 
on the gas 


Gough . . • return from injury 

attack, Gough is the bowler 
most likely to offer something 
different He can be sharp, if 
not genuinely fast and there 
is swing— reverse swing, too. 
He also has the ability to lift 
colleagues with bis personal- 
ity as well as his 
performances. 

Adams, having never 
played for England or Eng- 
land A, is the one complete 
debutant in the 14-man, squad. 
He has been in outstanding 
form with his new county 
Sussex this season, with three 
centuries in all cricket, plus 
81 and 54- 

Yesterday he revealed he 
had received a phone call . 
from his old Derbyshire cap- 
tain Dean . Jones in Mel- 
bourne. Adams gives credit to 
Jones and the-then Derby- 1 
shire coach Les Stillman for j 
revitalising his batting two 
years ago. 

“Dean who gave me what 
he called crease management, 
which is about occupying the 
crease, being relaxed but very 
focused and mentally tough.” 

The first player at Hie Oval 
yesterday, irony of ironies, 

was Lewis, who found himself 
in trouble with Ray Tiling- 
worth, the-tben chairman of 
selectors, at the same ground 
when be turned up late for a 
Test against Pakistan. 

“Tm not ©ling to talk about 
last chances,” he said. *Tve 
been having last chances 
since I was 22." 


— u rn S p i vey at Cant ort w iy 

T HERE has often been a 
bit of psychology in- 
volved in drawing up 
tour itineraries. Lull 
the visitors a bit, and then hit 
them when they have been 
suitably seduced. 

So England’s Caribbean 
tours, for instance, would 
consist of some nice islands 
and a few beaches before they 
disappeared into the harsher 
reality of Kingston, Port of 
Spain and Georgetown. 

South Africa's brief warm- 
up before the one-day interna- 
tionals and the Test series 
that follow appears to have 
been following an English 
Heritage Cathedrals ’n cas- 
tles tour a resounding three- 
day win by the banks of the 
Severn at Worcester followed 
by Sunday's irrelevant doddle 
at Arundel, and yesterday an- 
other flooring of the muscles 
in the sunshine here. The gas- 
holders at The Oval tomorrow 
are going to look mighty 
strange after aD that. 

Kent, as is the case all too 
frequently with county 
matches against touring 
teams, were fielding a shadow 
side: seven regular first-team 
players were missing for a 
variety of reasons ranging 
from England commitments 
—Mark Ealham and Matthew 
Fleming — euphemistic groin 
strains — Steve Marsh and 
Ben Phillips — and a need to 
rest weary limbs in the case 
of Carl Hooper, Alan Wells 
and Dean Headley. 

BeadleF to particular, one 
would have thought, might 
have been keen to prove 
something if only that his no- 
haii pro blem is on the mend. 

A generous crowd (4,000 
must be a record for a Second 
XI fixture) witnessed a one- 
sided affair. Having been 
asked to hat first. South Af- 
rica paced their innings 
nicely, scoring 80 during the 
first 15 overs and expanding 
that to a SOover total of 2 90 
for seven, the main contribu- 
tions coming from Gerhardus 
Liebenberg, whose 72 contin- 
ues the early form that puts 
pressure on Adam Bachs' for 
an opening spot, Jacques Kal- 
lis (61 from 70 balls), DaryH 
CuHinan (48 from 54 balls). 
and 64 in only 45 balls from 
the captain Hansle Cronje. 

Kent stood little chance of 
making much impression al- 


though David Fulton and Rob- 
ert Key, In his first one-day 
match for the county, set 
about things in the appropri- 
ate manner with an opening 
partnership of 65 in 15 overs. 
Key in particular showed 
himself to be no respecter of 
reputations. 

He was 19 only last week 
and a member of the England 
team who won the Under-29 
World Cup in South Africa 
last winter. Presumably he 
got a sight of Lance Klusener 
and Allan Donald while there, 
but it seemed not to faze him 
as he stepped inside both and 
clumped them wholeheart- 
edly through the off side. 

Before he was bowled, heav- 
ing agriculturally at Pat Sym- 
cox, he had scored 54 from 65 
balls with five fours and a six 
biffed over extra cover. 

Thereafter the South Afri- 
can bowlers picked off the In- 
nings much as they pleased, 
Symcox. with three for 41, 
was the chief beneficiary and 
victory by 96 runs came with 
more than five overs in hand. 

The tourists’ party will be 
boosted tomorrow by the 
arrival from South Africa of 
Northern Transvaal and, 
briefly and anonymously, the 
Lancashire seamer Steve El- 
worthy. He replaces Roger Te- 
lemachus, who has dislocated 
his right shoulder and 
returned home. 

SOOTH AFRICANS 

G Klrstsn Ibwt b Itxfletxian IS 

Q F J Llabenboro Qnv b Cowtkey — — 72 

JHKHtUac Futon bPmeJ SI 

DJCufUnsnb fQgfesoen 48 

•w JCroniac Kay b Paul 84 

J N Rhodes b ImjlBQden - IB 

S M Pollock not out S 

tMV Boucher bHN^sdon O 

Extras (tt>7. «6) 18 

Total (tor 7. SO overt) 290 

taB arwtetaCai 4a 155. 133. 2BB. Z73. 
290.200. 

nri no* tab A A Donald. L Kbismr. P L 
Symcox. 

B am on g lflgloaden 10-0-40-4; McCagua 
10-7-61-0: Thompson 10-0-49-0: Liang 
S-0-26-0; Comrtrsy 8-0-31-1: Paul 
9-0-66-2. 


DPFUNonc Symcox b Donald 16 

R W T Key b Symcox — „ 04 

*T R Ward cBoucbsrb Ot>n)fl — . 1 
M 4 walker c Boucher D Donald 10 

N J Liang b Symcox 21 

Q R Cowdrey b KaN Is 28 

tSC Willi* c Klusener b Symcox 14 

M U PXUI c Cranje b Pollock 2 

J B Thompson nM oui 2 

M J McCagua c Usbonbsrg 

bCJIlnan — — 11 

A P Iggtesdon c Boucher b Pollock — . 1 
Extras (b1.lu8.w5. nbZ)._ 17 

Total (44.4 overt) — . — — — IB* 

tatae* wfctataBfi. 68 97. 97. 142, 169. 
172. 177. 190. 

■notate ft* 1 <xk 7.4-1-15-2; Ktasmee 
8-0-40-0; Donald 3-0-23-3; Ctonfa 
6-1-31—1; Symcox 10-7-47-0; Kallls 
4-0-16-1; CutUnan 1-0-12-1. 

Dnpkwai J H HampaHrt and R Jiritan. 
Pterife AMsa mow by BB nrao. 


Test umpire Randell charged 
with indecent assault 

S TEVE RANDELL, one of I bail to reappear in court In 
the two Australian July. 


wthe two Australian 
umpires on the international 
panel, will not keep his 
appointment to officiate in 
the first Test between Eng- 
land and South Africa at Edg- 
baston next month after being 
charged with indecent assault 
on young girls. 

Randell, who has stood in 
36 Tests and 878 limited overs 
internationals, appeared in 
court in Hobart yesterday cm 
11 charges relating to alleged 
incidents dating back to 1982. 
The 42-year-cdd schoolteacher 
was at the time employed at 
schools in Bumie and Diver- 
stone. in the north-west of the 
island state. 

An Australian Cricket 
Board spokesman said: “We 
understand that Steve has 
said he will stand down from 
all umpiring until the case is 
over.” Randell was granted 


bail to reappear in court in 
July. 

Warwickshire’s former 
England paceman Tim M un- 
ion has suffered another set- 
lack in his hid to reestablish 
himself In the first team after 
missing a year with a back 
Injury. He is expected to miss 
two weeks after straining his 
hamstring in the match 
against Oxford University at 
The Parks, only his third 
mftfoh since recovering from 
surgery. __ 

The Sussex batsman Keith 
Newell was denied a first 
AXA League century in his 
county's 105-run victory over 
Worcestershire at New Road 
yesterday, having believed he 
had made 102. Consultation 
by the scorers 30 minutes 
after Sussex’s Innings 
resulted in a deduction of five 
runs from Newell’s score, 
leaving him on 97. 
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8 2 2 D 1 10 


I Dscfeya (I*)— 3 8 3 0 0 8 

Sanaa (18)— 5 8 3 0 0 8 

i Boos (8) B 1 3 1 0 6 

1 MarftaW- 4 7 2 0 1* 

Holla (121 — 5 7 3 1 0 * 

Wena|S) — 4 12 0 18 

Laios(4) 4 1 3 0 0 4 

Otate(IS) 5 0 4 0 1 2 

Ite raj (5) 4 0 3 0 T 2 

1997 poottkms In bradcota 


Don’t get 
caught in the web 
BT’s ISDN 
is the 
fastest way 
to download from 
the Internet. 


Connect now from only £99. 
Fr eefone 0800 800 800 

or visit www.isdn.bt.com 


BT^ 


Oder Biota 30.0638 on Hnaa instated by 31 . 07 . 98 - Example'. Connection to BTs 1 SDN 2 start-up psekago costa 589 {« VAT). 
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Eddery in hot waterToaa ^ta^ 
Gough heals ttie hurl, page 15 


Juve face Real deal, page 1 4 

South Africans cruise, page 15 
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put up Gascoigne 
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England coach throws open his 
home. Martin Thorpe reports 
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G lenn hoddle 

issued the first 
yellow card of the 
World Cup yester- 
day when he 
warned Paul Gascoigne that 
any repetition of his recent 
well-publicised antics and the 
wayward genius win not be 
going to France 98. The Eng- 
land coach’s attempts to keep 
ttie Middlesbrough wiriffoifler 
out of trouble even included 
an invitation to Ga ynj gnp to 
move Into his home until the 
tournament begins. 

Hoddle’ 8 concern for Gas- 
coigne’s drinking and smok- 
ing habits had already led to a 
Monday showdown In which 
England’s most talented 
player was told “forcefiilly” 
to sort himself out 
Basically Gascoigne was in- 1 
formed that he is 40 per cent 
Short Of Trurtrh fitness, h» nq no I 
divine right to a place in the I 
final squad of 22, that his ad- 
verse publicity has harmed 
England's World Cup build- 
up and that, had he behaved 
while on En gland duty as he 
has recently, he would not be 
in squad at *ti 
A fter submitting his de- 
fence, Gascoigne apologised to 
the England coach and prom- 
ised to knuckle down to win 
his battle for fitness. Even so 
Hoddle admitted: “It is disap- 
pointing that i have had to 
have a word with him force- 
fully, a nd Fve hid him that 
He knows it He's apologised 
and he knows what he now 
hay to do to get in the final 22 ." 

However, Gascoigne 
showed little public contri- 
tion yesterday, downsizing 
last Thursday’s alleged binge 
with Chris Evans to "a few 
drinks with Rod Stewart”. He 
responded to questions about 
a tahloid photograph of an- 
other late-night street inci- 
dent by asking: “How can you 
be unfit for the World Cup 
Just because you are having a 
kebab?" He also insisted: “I 
haven’t smoked For seven 
years,” before adding. ”1 
— m ight have had the odd one 
vvestley hargrave now and again.” 
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Away from the racket . . . Panl Gascoigne escapes the noisy publicity with a quiet game of tennis 


So who knows the truth? 
The feet is that Hoddle has 
mad!* pjpar the consequences 
of. more Gascoigne misde- 
meanours. “At the end of the 
day there are set guidelines, 
and if anyone steps over them 
they'll be dealt with,” said the 
coach. “Since he’s been, with 
me, every En gland trip, he's 
never been a problem. Every 
problem there’s been with 
Paul has been out of interna- 
ti on al thwa when he's not 
under my wing. 

“IT Paul had stepped out of 
line under my jurisdiction he 
would have been hammered a 
long time ago.” And would 


control bis diet and fitness 
when you've 

not under my wing I cant 
control him. Von can cmly try 
anA make him see the situa- 
tion as you want it- But Paul 
knows where I'm coming 
from now. rm disappointed 
by what I’ve seen, and its up 
to him to come halfway. 

The testin g time for Gas- 
coigne is likely to be the week 
of freedom the players are 
given between tbe final 
friendly match and the start 
ofthe World Cup. 

“The players go home, but 
they are still on England 
duty," said Hoddle. “So it wHl 
be a good test for PauL won’t 
it?" And what if Gascoigne 
gets a phone call that week 
from his celebrity pals invit- 
ing him down the pub? “I 



It is disappointing 
I have had to have a 
word with him and 
I’ve told him that. 
He’s apologised 
and he knows what 
he now has to do to 
get in the final 22 
Glenn Hoddle 


Gascoigne be in the En gland 
squad now if his recent be- 
haviour had occurred while 
on international duty? “No,” 
r um p the emphatic reply. 

Gascoigne is currently on 
Jankers. He underwent extra 
training on Monday and there 
Is more to come today. With 
the additional help of a 
special kebab-free diet, Hod- 
dle hopes to get him “as fit as 
he has probably been for 
years. He is currently 40 per 
cent short of match fitness be- 
cause of his lifestyle and his 
recovery from injury. And the 
injuries come if you don't 
keep your body in shape. The 
proof is there for Paul to see.” 

But there was frustration 
for Hoddle. "You can only 


would be disappointed if he 
said yes.” re {died Hoddle. 
’‘That week is for being at 
home with your family , so 
Paul’s got to do something in 
line with being on England 
duty. If not. I'll take him 
home." 

Gascoigne’s reply to this 
novel suggestion was an open- 
minded. “Yeah". It certainly 
would give him more time to 
expound on his theories about 
the pitfalls of feme. "Glenn 
knows it’s tough for me be- 
cause wherever I go there’s a 
camera up my arse," he said 
yesterday. ‘Tm sure there are 
a lot of other players out there 
having a drink. It’s Just they 
don’t get followed by the ■ 
newspapers.” 


He admitted be saw 
"Glenn’s point why he s up- 
set, because it’s maybe going 
to upset tl». England 
and it wasn't tbe right tinte, 
with the World Cup coming 
up But.” be added, “it is my 
life, ft just has to change 
when it comes round to Wg- 
tournaments like this. _ 

\ nd with that simplistic nfr 
tion of fitness he signed oft 

saying that ail he now wanted 

was “to help England win the.. 
World Cup and prove to 
everyone that I can stm be a 
decent player — if I make the 
final 22." 

• Bryan Robson, the Mid- 
dlesbrough manager, yester- 
day branded the criticism of 
Gascoigne as “pathetic” and a 
“disgrace”. Robson, .who 
signed Gascoigne from 
Rangers for £3 million in 
Marrh said: "Ever since I be- 
came involved with England, 
as soon as the build-up 
started to the Wofld Cup or 
the European Championship, 
file press got a bee in their 
bonnet about the manager or 
a particular player. 

"It's just as if they don’t 
want their own team to do 
well By singling out players, 
all they are doing is kno ckin g 
tbe players’ confidence. It’s as 
If they are trying to get Gazza 
thrown out of the squad. It’s 
pathetic. They always go try- 
ing to dredge up some kind of 
scandal when we are building 
up to a major championship. 
Instead of getting behind the 
players and encouraging 
them." 

Robson was also unhappy 
with the criticism of Gas- 
coigne’s smoking habit. “It’s 
pathetic the way they have 
gone on about his smoking as 
well. Johan Cruyff smoked 
but he was one of the best 
players that the world has 
ever seen." 

Robson also feels the 
attacks levelled against the 
England captain Alan 
Shearer have been unfair. 
“They went on about Shearer 
in tbe same way but what 
they won’t take into account 
Is that it’s a man’s game. Why 
cant we get tm with it as a 
man’s game? If this had hap- 
pened in rugby nothing would 
have been said about it” 
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front ofbigger crowds than 
that I pissed it” 

There is an amusing post- 
script to all this. When Best 
was visited by his son Calum, 
he invited him to take borne 
one of his medals as a souve- 
nir. “There was my European 
Cup winner’s medal, my 
} paging championship medal 
and Northern Ireland momen- 


CruyS, Eusebio and the won- 
derful Alfredo Di Stefeno? 

They all graced World Cup 
finals, a stage Best could only 
gawp at in his little Northern 
Ireland shirt Such apity 
about 1970. for he was perhaps 
at his glittering peak then and 
soon to carry an ageing and 
fading Manchester United to 
the tc® of the table. Fora 


Guardian Crossword No 21,279 

head, and declared that Best 


Set by Janus 


despite his lack of inches, was 
(me of the finest natural goal- 
keepers he had seen at Old 
Trafford but that tt would be a 
waste to play him there. Well, 
yes Matt it would have been, 
considering he could do every- 
thing else. 

But he was more than a 


Paul Weaver 
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22 Coal for skddy-looldng chM (7) 

23 Tears we fhd in garment (7) 

24 Vestment for an Anglo-Saxon 
vittein.it Is said (5) 

25 Footballer's villa near 
collapse (9) 
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